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ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS AT SIDON. 
BY GHOSN EL HOWIE. 


Sidon lies about half way between the fallen city of Tyre 
and the fast-rising port of Beyrout, west of the mountains 
of Lebanon, and on the verge of the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

At what time of man’s history were the first booths built 
which formed the nucleus and beginning of what afterwards 
came to be called “Great Sidon”, will probably never be 
known, until the Palestine Exploration Fund, or some such 
society, treats Sidon as Gezer, Lachish, etc., have been treat- 
ed. 

A traveler and writer of note, told us fifty years ago that 
Sidon had “no antiquities”, on the ground that it was “too 
old”; however, the unsuspected happened and the results 
of recent excavations have astonished the antiquarian world 
and filled the young museum in the old city of Constantinople 
with antiquities from Sidon and its vicinity. 

Four parallel courses of large stones along the northern 
bank of the Sidon river, Nahr-el Auwely, or as the ancients 
called it, Bostrenus, seemed to the brilliant Frenchman Renan, 
only a section of a river dam, but since his mission to Phoe- 
nicia this “dam” has been shown, to the astonishment of 
antiquarians to be sure, to be part of the foundations of the 
temple of the Phoenician god Eshmun, 

Up the river, at a distance of a thousand metres from the 
sea, is this wall of four courses of stones, of about a cubic 
metre each. The two courses nearest the river are strongly 
built, but of far inferior workmanship to the two courses 
next to the hill; for these latter are so carefully dressed 
and so carefully put together that a small pin could not be 
driven into any of thé seams. It is concluded that this struc- 
ture was raised to enlarge the top of the hill to about 20 
metres, on which the first Sidonian temple as yet discovered 
was erected. 
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A difference in workmanship between the two courses next 

to the hill and the two next to the river has been observed 
and this led to the supposition that the superior workman- 
ship of the two next to the hill proves their earlier origin, 
and that the other two were added afterward to protect the 
earlier structure from the disturbing action of the river, This 
does not surprise’ tnodern inhabitants of ‘Syria; for they. are 
accustomed to the sight and construction of such protections 
to bridges and other buildings. 

The first circumstance which antiquarians regard as remark- 
able, is connected with the fact that the inscriptions are in 
the hidden sides of the stones and so placed as to leave, 
from the standpoint of the builders at least, no hope or pos- 
sibility of those inscriptions ever being seen. 

This recalls the fact that the famous Siloam inscription, 
which was discovered by one of the rarest accidents, was 
carved in a dark recess of an aqueduct, ordinarily speaking 
beyond human ken, and after it had been discovered and 
pointed out, it ‘was a matter of exceeding difficulty and 
danger to obtain a sight of it, copy it or photograph it. 

There may be nothing in it, but I cannot help remarking 
that the modern inhabitants of Phoenicia and other parts of 
the East, inscribe words or sentences or have such inscrip- 
tions made for them by professional men or women and 
then hide them in such places as they think it impossible 
for any human being to find. Such inscribed papers are 
also encased in leather or metal and secreted in the gar- 
ments which the people wear, though sometimes such cases 
are worn suspended by chains from the neck, but on no 
account will they suffer them to be opened. I know of cases 
where inscribed pieces of paper have been forced into a hollow 
bone and the bone hidden away with the utmost care. 

The purpose of some of these writings may be to charm 
away evil, or to charm in good. They may be expected to 
hurt an.enemy or to perpetuate merit. 

Is there much that is absurd in the supposition that the 
authors of these inscriptions in this temple of Eshmun 
regarded.them as charms and did not mean them so much 
for the information of after generations? 

Another bewildering fact concerning these inscriptions, is 
their duplication. The ten which have already been found 
are either the same or very similar to each other. One inscrip- 
tion, ten times repeated in the same building, reminds me 
forcibly of the faith, which Orientals have in repetitions, 
now as in the days. of Our Lord. (Mat vi, 7.) 

The Buddhist cannot repeat his sentiments in words fast 
enough or long enough and therefore he writes them on a 
piece of paper, hangs them up on posts and trees and trusts 
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to the aid of the winds to keep moving them, which he 
supposes is as good as if he were repeating them himself. 

The Roman Catholic christian repeats the same prayer 
twenty-five times consecutively while the Orthodox Greek 
repeats “Kyrie Eleison” forty times with one breath. “Bod 
Ashteroth, King of the Sidonians and the son of the Saduki- 
atan, king of kings,” may easily have hoped for an increased 
merit from the duplication and repetition of inscribed words. 

Among the antiquities unearthed here are fragmerits. of 
inscriptions of offerings and vows in Pheenician. Also a 
fragment of an Egyptian inscription of the king (Accoris, 
4th Century B. C.) and small images of Kishany (a special 
kind of glazed pottery still in use in Damascus) designed 
in accordance with the ancient Phoenician style, but the 
workmanship is more like that of the Egyptian. Also sev- 
eral disfigured marble images, mostly traceable to the age of 
the Greeks and most of them representing infants. All these 
antiquities were broken and include nothing of value, show- 
ing that before its destruction the temple was looted. 


ro. 


The UNIVERSITY ST. JOSEPH OF BEYROUTH. 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 





It is not generally known in the United States, as it de- 
serves to be that the Université St. Joseph of Beyrouth, Syria. 
has made it possible for American students desiring to ac- 
quire a sound knowledge of oriental languages and of Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman history to obtain an excellent education in 
these subjects. It also supplies an oriental training sufficient 
to equip students, either for missionary work in the East, 
or for professorships of biblical learning, such as can hardly 
be obtainable elsewhere. By joining the new “Faculté Orien- 
talé” of the University, which was organized in 1902, and pay- 
ing the-extremely moderate fee of 200 francs per annum, a 
student is free to attend all the numerous courses of studies 
and lectures, and to use the large library, and attains all the 
other privileges. 

It should be stated that the University is carried on under 
the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, which has, in 
recent years, reiterated the desire of the “Holy See” that 
oriental studies should be more fully followed than formerly 
by its theologians. 

The University curriculum is not, however, at all designed 
merely for the training of Ecclesiastics, but is especially 
framed to suit a man of affairs desiring to take up a ‘scien- 
tific or professional career in the Orient. Although the Univer- 
sity Prospectus does not allude to this, the course of lec- 
tures held there is also extremely suitable and valuable for 
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any person intending to take up the study of ancient archae- 
ology’ as connected with Western Asia, Egypt and Eastern 
Europe. ; 

The basis of instruction is Arabic, a language of such 
richness and structure that its knowledge insures a possi- 
bility of easily acquiring comprehension of all the other 
Semitic idioms. The medium of teaching is French and the 
term of study advised three years, but attendants may come 
to a course of lectures for as short a time as they please. 
Regular students have to attend the classical Arabic course 
three years, and the Syriac and Hebrew courses for two years, 
Comparative Semitic Sttidies one year, Oriental History and 
Geography three years and Oriental Archaeology two years. 
It is also possible for students to learn the Arabic dialects, 
Ethiopic, Coptic, Hebrew and Greco-Roman Antiquities. 

What are termed the “free students”, that is those who 
select their own branches of study, of course, would only 
take up such of the several subjects as they prefer. 


The University has just published the Bulletin of the studies 
that have been carried on during 1904-5 and a summary of 
this will provide an excellent idea of the curriculum. In 
Oriental Archaeology Professor P. S. Ronzevalle lectured upon 
the systems of writing of Chaldea, Egypt, Phoenicia and 
Cyprus and upon various Asiatic Scripts including the 
Hittite. He announced his adherence for the present, to De 
Rougé’s theory of the origin of the Phoenician speech alpha- 
bets from the Egyptian hieratic. The increase in material 
for the study of the subject from the Cretan hieroglyphs, 
and the immense collection of texts now available by the pub- 
lications of the “Corpus Inscription um Semiticarum” induced 
Pére Ronzevalle to devote all the first term of 1905 to a dis- 
cussion of the development of the Phcenician alphabet, re- 
serving for the end of this year his lectures upon other sub- 
jects. Two courses of addresses were occupied with the 
Numismatic evidences, which since Dr. Rouvier’s works upon 
the Phoenician coinage of Syria have been so much augment- 
ed. It is to be hoped these lectures will shortly be published, 
for since the time of Lenormant’s works, when Pheenician 
Numismatic study was in its infancy, scarcely anything except 
essays by M. Babelon has been done. 

The Coptic Course is under the supervision.of Pére Mal- 
lon, whose Coptic Grammar has achieved such a success, but 
who for his college pupils uses Steindorf’s ““Koptische Gram- 
matik.” The literature mostly employed was the “Acts of 
the Egyptian Martyrs,” published in a French translation by 
Pére Hyvernat in 1886; and the collection of Coptic Ostraca, 
published by the “Egyptian Exploration Fund.” 

Greco-Roman Antiquities are under the charge of Pére 
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Jalabert, who last year edited the most interesting painted 
funeral stelae of Greek mercenaries at Sidon. His lectures 
were entirely devoted to epigraphy,-and the series of inscrip- 
tions selected were chiefly those relating to the Roman wars, 
and dominion in Palestine. Texts relating to the two Agrippas 
and to other Syrian princes were also included. 

In the autumn session of this year Pére Jalabert will take 
up the worship of the emperors in the Provinces and at 
Rome, the cults and religions of Syria in Roman times, 
and again return to the Roman army in Syria and Judea, most- 
ly in reference to military diplomas. The commerce of 
Roman Syria, and the Palmyrene inscriptions will also be 
discussed. The Hebrew classes under Professor Neyrand will 
be entirely devoted to the Old Testament. History and 
Geography under Professor P. H. Lammens, is concerned 
chiefly with the times of Mahomet and the Caliphs, and the 
modern administration, ethnography, production, commerce 
and climate of the Lebanon district. 

The Arabic and Syriac courses include grammar and gram- 
matical theories, rhetoric, literature and history. 

Full particulars of the aims and arrangements of the 
University can be obtained by a letter to the secretary at 
Beyrouth, and it is to be hoped that some American scholars 
will avail themselves of the great facilities for acquiring 
knowledge offered by the learned Fathers who have exiled 
themselves from France in order to aid the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the East. 
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BABYLONIAN CULTURE IN CANAAN. 


[By A. H. Sayce in Piblical World for February, 1905 } 


How the literary culture of Babylonia thus came to be at 
home in Canaan we have learned from recent. discoveries in 
Babylonia itself. For several centuries Canaan was a Baby- 
lonian province. The only title given to. Khammu-rabi, the 
Amraphel of Genesis, on one of his monuments, is “king of 
the land of the Amorites,”.as Syria and Palestine were called 
by the Babylonians, and one of the official notes has been 
found in the Lebanon which were sent every year by the 
imperial: government to its functionaries in order to notify 
them how the year was to be named.- It belongs to the reign 
of the son and successor of Kiiammu-rabi, and. reads: “Year 
when Samsuiluna the king gave to Merodach a shining mace 
of gold and silver, the glory of the temple: E-Saggil it illumi- 
nated: like the stars of heaven.” 

The conquest of Babylonia by the hordes of eastern moun- 
taineers put an end to the Babylonian empire in the west, 
but not to the continuance there of Babylonian civilization. 
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Canaan, however, was overrun by invaders from the north, 
while its own princes, under the name of the Hyksos, ‘led their 
forces into the valley of the Nile, and for a ‘time made of 
Egypt a deéperidency of Syria. The Hyksos scarabs found by 
the English excavators if the south of Palestine bear eloquent 
testimony to the union that must have existed at the time 
between the two countries. 

Foremost amiong the northern invaders were the non-Sem- 
itic populations of Mitanni and the Hittites. In the age of 
the Tel el-Amara tablets several of the Canaanitish chieftains 
still bore Mitanian names, and the correspondents of the 
Pharaoh complain of the intrigues of the king of Mitanni, 
or northern Mesopotamia, who still had designs on what 
had become an Egyptian province. But the Hittites. were 
éven more formidable than the Mitannians. Their incursions 
into the fruitful plains of Syria went back to the age of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, as we learn from an Egyptian monument, 
‘now in the Louvre, on which an official who lived under the 
first two kings of the dynasty tells us that he had taken part 
in a campaign against “the palaces of the Hittites” in the 
south of Canaan.* 

We now, however, have evidence of more solid archzlog- 
ical value than this literary testimony to Hittite influence in 
southern Palestine at a very early date. In order to under- 
stand it we must again take up the story of excavation in the 
Holy Land and of the historical revelations that it has made 
to us. While Dr. Sellin was digging for the Austrians at 
Taanach, Mr. Macalister has been digging for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund at Gezer. The site has proved an important 
one, rich in archzological results, and in Mr. Macalister the 
Fund has been fortunate enough to have a thoroughly trained 
and able excavator, who knows how to observe and interpret 
his facts. 

The history of Gezer goes back to an earlier epoch than 
that of Lachish: Its first inhabitants were troglodytes, living 
in caves and undcquainted with the use of metal. Their tools 
and weapone were of polished flint and bone, and their pottery 
was rude. Théy burned their dead; and their religious wor- 
ship was connected’ with cup-marks which they hollowed out 
of the rocks. They were’a race, too, of ‘small. stature, averag- 
ing from five féet to five feet seven inches only in: height. 
Two distinct settlements ‘of these people, an earlier and a 
later, have ‘beeh found by the éxcavator. The later shows a 
slight advance in civilization upon the first: the pottery, for 

* Professor Sayce seems to be misinformed as to the real meaning of this monu- 
ment. There is no inscriptional evidence of the presence of Hittites in Palestine 
before thé Eighteenth Dynasty (1850 B. ©. on)! “I expect fo publish the above 


Louvre monurtiént in the next nurtber of the American Journal: of Somat Languages 
(April, 1905), to,which the réader is referred.—J, H. .B. ) 
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instance, begins to be ornamented with streaks of red or 
black on a yellow or red wash. 

Then comes a break in the history of the tel. A new race 
which we are accustomed to call Amorite, appears upon the 
scene, bringing with it a knowledge of bronze and the prac- 
tice of burial. It was a race which had the physiological 
characteristics ascribed by ethnologists to the Semites, and 
was of fair size, from five feet seven inches to six feet in 
height. Gezer for the first time became a city, surrounded 
by walls of stone, and in its midst was erected a “high-place” 
formed of upright monoliths. This first Amorite city, the 
third settlement in succession on the site, corresponds to 
the earliest city at Lachish where no remains of the older 
neolithic people have been met with. 

The first Amorite city was followed by a second, though 
the general character of the civilization, and therefore of the 
objects connected with it, remained the same. But the city 
walls and high-place were enlarged; bronze more and more 
took the place of flint, and the evidences of intercourse with 
Egypt became fuller. The walls were, indeed, what the 
Israelitish spies described them, built “up to heaven,” and 
were as much as fourteen feet in thickness, and provided 
with square towers some twenty-four feet in diameter. - Even 
more interesting than the walls is the old Canaanite high- 
place, the first that has been discovered intact. It consisted 
of nine monoliths, all except one from seven to eight feet in 
height, and set from north to south on a platform of great 
stones. The one exception is the second, which is only five 
feet and a half high, but as it has been -polished by much 
kissing, the discoverer shrewdly concluded that it was the 
original sacred stone or beth-el—a conclusion since verified 
by the geologists, according to whom the stone has been 
brought from a distance. The eighth monolith stood apart 
on a stone socket, and on its western face are a number of 
cup-marks. Between the fifth and sixth is a large square- 
socketed stone, while a circular structure lies to the west. 

But a gruesome discovery has been made in connection with 
the high-place. Under. the floor great jars have been found 
filled with the bones of children. Most of the children were 
not more. than a week old, but in two cases at least they 
must have been as much as six years of age. In both these 
cases the bodies had been burned, like those of some of the 
infants. Similar examples of infant-sacrifice were found under 
the foundation walls of the houses, and Dr. Sellin met with 
other examples of the same horrible custom at Taanach. But 
it was only at the high-place that the children seem to have 
been burned, “passing through the fire to Moloch,” as the 
Old Testament euphemistically terms it. In the Israelitish 
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period the grim custom was modified. - The children had been 
buried with a cup and bowl for the food and drink they needed 
in their passage to the other world; in the Israelitish age 
the jar was still buried under the wall of the house, but it 
contained only the bow! and lamp which had been substituted 
for the cup; the human sacrifice was absent. The culture 
of the Israelites may have been lower than that of the Amor- 
ites, but though the old superstition still lingered which re- 
quired that the foundation of a building should be “laid in 
the first-born,” they obeyed a law which deprived it of its 
grim realism. 
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“STANDING ROCK”,* INDIAN TERRITORY. 


BY H. F. BUCKNER, 


Though I have lived in this nation thirty years, and in 
this vicinity twenty-six, yet such has been the pressing nature 
of my missionary’ duties that I could never visit it till the 
other day. I will first give you the traditionary accounts of 
which I have been hearing from various sources for thirty 
years. 

Many eye witnesses have testified to the fact that there 
were unknown marks or characters on the rock, and a legend} 
has been handed down that a long time. before this country 
was settled by the present tribes, some.white men or Span- 
iards, having a vast treasure of money, were going down 
the Canadian river, and seeing they were about to be attacked 
by a superior force of Indians, hid their money in a -contig- 
uous cave; and that they made these characters to indicate 
the particular spot. The legend further states that the white 
men were all killed, and that the treasure is still concealed. 

The rock and characters have been known to some of the 
‘tribes that came out here on a hunting excursion as long ago 
as 1820, and they reported that the wild tribes had known 
them long before that time, and could give no other account 
than the legend to which I have alluded. . All accounts agree 
in stating that there is a cave contiguous, and I have seen 
parties that have visited it, some from curiosity, and others 
to search for treasure; but I. was so interested in the rock 





* Rev. H. F. Buckner was a missionary among the Cherokees in Indian Terri- 
tory for many years. This communication was written in 1877, a short time before 
the author’s death. It is published now with the hope that the locality may be 
visited and-the inscription, whatever it is, may be deciphered.—Ed. 

7 The story of treasure having been buried by mysterious white men is as common 
‘along the Mississippi river as the story of Captain Kidd and his buried treasure was 
on the Atlantic coast. At one time the ‘editor was exploring mounds near Quincy, 
Ill., when a long haired, strange looking man came and watched every motion with 
great interest. At last when a few relics and a skeleton were reached, the visitor 
‘became greatly excited and jumped into the trench ready to sieze “the pot of gold”, 
— was tap 4 disappointed when instead of gold he had only found a skeleton and 
a few ashes.— 
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itself, and having no faith in the tradition, that I never 
searched for it. All who have ever seen the characters have 
expressed a wonder how any one could place them where 
they are, as no one can possibly reach them in their present 
elevated: position on the rock in the midst of the river. 


On the. 2nd instant, being water bound so that I could 
neither reach home nor my appointment, and being on the 
south side of the river, I determined to visit the Standing 
Rock and view it on the south side from which I had never 
heard any report. I had to go on horseback eight miles 
through the most tangled thickets, and up and down the 
most rugged precipices, where I could see no sign of man’s 
labor. Sometimes I would have to dismount while both 
myself and pony would slide down places too steep to walk. 
I reached the spot late in the evening. On viewing the south, 
or Choctaw side, I could see nothing but the wonderful rock 
itself that was of no interest, except that just below the top, 
not more than three feet below the crown piece, I saw plainly 
and deeply chiseled the figures fourteen. The figure 4 was 
as perfect as any mason could make it now, but the 1 was 


. not perpendicular, and was wrongly inclined. Was this only 


a part of the same date? I am sure these figures were not 
the ending of a number, for the surface of the rock to the 
left was smooth, and showed no signs that anything in that 
direction had been defaced; to the right of them, however, 
pieces of the main rock had fallen off, hence, when first made, 
the figures might have indicated some date of the fifteenth 
century. If there were any other artificial marks on the 
south, or Choctaw side, I could not see them with the naked 
eye. Whoever made these figures stood on some bench of 
the rock that is now wanting. They could not have been 
made from the top, nor from any boat or artificial platform 
that could be constructed even at the very highest stage of 
the river. They are on the south side, on the right hand 
corner, with broken or fractured places enough still to the 
tight of them to have admitted other figures. I can but think 
that other figures have been broken off to the right which 
would have indicated the year when they were made; for 
why would any man take the pains to.chisel 14 and no more 
at such a place? 

Below these figures, at several places, pieces of the main 
tock, as large as the side of a small house, have. fallen into 
the river; leaving smooth surfaces, with projecting pieces 
above them. These smooth surfaces were not covered with 
grayish moss, like the unbroken parts. of the main rock, but 
planly showed a more recent surface. Under all the projec- 
tions the swallows had honeycombed the rock with mud 
nests, and the rains, driven on them by south winds, had 
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caused the mud from the nests to deface all the smooth 
surfaces, so if there were any artificial marks below the 
figures 14 at the top, they were so covered with mud I could 
not see them. 

The next day, November 3d, being able to cross the Ca- 
nadian river eight miles below it, I determined to view the 
rock on the north, or Cherokee side. This is the side of easy 
access, and from which all previous reports have been made. 

DESCRIPTION. 


The main rock is in the midst of the current of the Cana- 
dian river, so that flat boats or rafts can pass down on either 
side with equal safety, though the part of the river flowing 
on the south is wider than on the north side, there being 
much eddy water beyond the current on the south, while there 
is nothing but swift current on the north. 

The rock is about 75 feet high above high water, as at the 
time I visited it; is composed of gray sand stone that is 
partly stratified, the layers being very thick and the seams 
hardly visible only where pieces have fallen off. I had no 
means of measuring, hence I can only give dimensions as 
they appeared to me. The width, across the river, seemed to. 
be about fourteen feet at both ends, while the length, up and 
down the river, seemed to be from forty to forty-five feet. 
It inclines up the river at an angle of forty or more degrees 
from the surface of the water to the top. I cannot see any 
possible way, by any sort of skill, for a man to reach the 
place where the characters are to be seen on the rock. 

My theory is that there has been a geological change in 
that place. The Winchester mountain approaches near to 
the river on the south side, but not too near for the river 
to have run wholly on that side at one time. A steep, rocky 
hill, with rocks of the same character as the one I am 
-describing, and some that are even higher above the river 
level than it, aproaches within fifty yards of the river. This. 
rocky hill once extended up to the Standing Rock, and which 
then was more like a promontory, the water of the river 
beating against it, but yet all flowing on the south side. 
Everything indicates this as plainly as when we see a frag- 
ment of rock at the base of a parent rock, we can see where 
it once belonged. The boulders of gray sand stone, their 
inclination, the fractures on the adjacent ridge, and the growth 
of trees, 

The cedars growing on the surface are tall, and more than 
six inches in diameter; the red oaks are much larger, yet 
not so large as other forest trees further from the river, On 
‘the top of the Standing Rock, where no soil is visible to the 
naked eye, are several cedars, one as large as my arm, and 
also grass, and scrubby hackberry. 
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I will conclude by giving as good a 1 description as I can of 
the artificial characters and marks seen on the north, or 
Cherokee side. 

The characters just below the flat surface that covers the 
rock, and that projects over it, are made of a paint that 
resembles vermilion. This is very much weather beaten, 
the paint having been made to spread and to run down, so it 
is extremely difficult to tell what they are, or have been. 
Below these are characters made with white paint, well 
preserved. To the right of these was painted a hatchet with 
the blade down, and the handle pointing up stream. This 
also was white paint. To the right of the hatchet was 
another figure in white like a fraction. The denominator was 
not distinct, neither were any of the figures below the hori- 
zontal lines. -Still below these other letters faintly outlined, 
as if they had been slightly chiseled, but: they were covered 
with a gray moss like the undisturbed portions of the rock. 





++ 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE PLAINS INDIANS. 


III. TERRESTRIAL OBjEcTs. 
BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


In a preceding article of this series* reference has: been 
made to the human-like ‘character ascribed. by the American 
aborigines to the nature powers, many of them, as for instance, 
Sun, Moon and Stars being spoken of as men, and now we 
propose to show that many terréstrial objects also, are regard- 
ed by them as having human attributes... An observation 
made by Mr. James Teit in relation to the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia, is applicable to the Indian tribes of. other 
parts.of the continent. He remarks (page 357), after stating 
that every living person ‘has a soul, “all animals and every- 
thing that grows, such as trees and herbs, and even rocks, fire 
and water; are believed to have souls, since they were people 
during the mythological age. The souls of men, animals, 
plants.and inanimate objects appear in the lower world as they 
do in ours at the time of their death.” It will be advisable 
to treat of the members of the animal world separately, owing 
to their special relation to man in connection with his daily 
life and his religious institutions. Here we will consider what 
may: be regarded for the present purpose as inanimate ob- 
jects; except trees and plants, to which some reference may 
be made. 

The inanimate objects to ‘be relorend to: may ‘be divided 
into two classes: first, those-whose-actions are independent of 
human agency, and secondly,;: those ‘which operate arnt 


_ * Tue American ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. 27, 1905; p. 9. 
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human agency. In the first class might be placed the earth 
itself, as it is undoubtedly regarded by the Indian mind as a 
self-acting entity. A Sioux chief, as quoted by Captain Clark 
in his “Indian Sign Language,” spoke of the Earth as God’s 
wife. He said: “She was created, and had inside of her all 
that was necessary for our existence, and we today call her 
mother, because we get from her all that we want, as an in- 
fant is nourished from its mother’s breast.” The chief added 
that “the Great Spirit is now called Grandfather and the 
Earth, Grandmother.” What we have in view, however, are 
concrete objects which, although existing on the earth or 
even associated with it, are capable of independent action. 
But reference to the earth is valuable, as the living nature 
ascribed to it may throw light on the ideas entertained by 
the Indians as to the nature of natural objects. If the earth 
is the mother of man she must stand in a similar relation 
towards all other creatures dependent on her for nourishment, 
and particularly such as, like trees and plants, are attached 
to the, Earth’s surface and derive their nourishment directly 
from the soil. Rocks or stones, and hills may readily be re- 
garded as animate, as they form part of the Earth Mother, and 
partake therefore, of her vitality. 

The Origin Myth connected with the Arapaho Sun Dance, 
as given by Dr. G. A. Dorsey, is concerned largely with the 
making of the Sacred Wheel, which is apparently symbolical 
of the Sun. The foundation of the Wheel is the Garter-Snake, 
but many other animals and plants are connected with it, and 
curiously enough in the myth they are all designated as men. 
Not only so, but they are described as speaking like men. 
Thus, after mentioning that many people came out and offer- 
ed themselves as material for the Wheel, it is said: “One 
young man, Long-Stick, a bush that has a slender body, with 
dark red bark, and very flexible, came up and said, ‘Since this 
occasion is for future good, I therefore’ come to offer my 
entire body for a circumference of the Wheel. You may know 
that I am very quiet and inclined to go gut and do good. So 
please accept my earnest plea; so that my name may live a 
long time.” ” The example of Long-Stick was: followed by 
Cottonwood, who asked to be used for the framéwork of the 
Wheel, and by Cedar-Tree and Willow, who desired to be 
used as material. Other plants, as Water-Grass and Rabbit- 
Weeds, desired to be taken, and they were referred to by the 
owner of Flat-Pipe, as young men. In one of the adventures 
of Nihancan, related in the Origin Myth, cockle-burrs’ which 
get into his hair appear to him as women and speak and act 
as such. All vegetable growths are, indeed, regarded as in 
some sense human, and in a favorite series of stories a splint- 
er of wood which embeddies itself in a man’s foot becomes a 
human child. 
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A plant is living and, therefore, possesses the vital prin- 
ciple on which the being of man and animals depends. Such 
is not the case with rocks and stones, and yet in Indian story 
they also are endowed with human characteristics. Perhaps 
it is an extreme case for a “round rock” to demand a girl in 
marriage, as in the Arapaho story of “Foot-Stuck-Child.” The 
rock lived underground in a tent and magpie advised the girl’s 
“fathers” not to consent to the marriage, because Rock “had 
married the prettiest girls he could hear of, obtaining them 
somehow. But his wives are crippled, one-armed, or one- 
legged, or much bruised.” They :were compelled to part 
with their daughter, however, though she was shortly after- 
ward carried off by the mole and the badger. The rock pur- 
sued them and to escape him the girl kicked up a ball, by 
means of which she and her fathers rose to the sky. Accord- 
ing to Indian notion, moreover, a stone may have the power of 
becoming a human being. In the Arapaho story of Light- 
Stone, a girl, whose six brothers have been murdered by an 
old woman who has a spine on her back, accidentally swal- 
lows a small round transparent stone. After a while she 
gave birth to a boy who grew up rapidly, as was the case 
with all wonder children. When the boy, whose name was 
Light-Stone or Transparent-Stone, became a man he went in 
search of his uncles, and after killing the old woman, he 
brought them to life again by the approved method of shoot- 
ing black arrows and red arrows into the sky over their bones. 
After various other adventures Light-Stone thinks it is time 
to cease being a human being,” and he turns into a stone, and 
“thus he was seen on the hill as a stone again, so light that 
it could be seen from the distance.” 

The Arikara of North Dakota, have a legend,* according to 
which the first people made by Nesaru, the creating god, were 
giants. The giants displeased Nesaru, “and he sent mighty 
heat upon these people, so that they turned into stones—such 
as we now find in the earth.” “This,” says the legend, 
why we call stones our grandfathers, for stones really are peo- 
ple, who were once wonderful and powerful.” The Arikara 
also have stories of human beings turning into stone. The 
Skidi-Pawnee, entertains notions as to the origin of stones, and 
their power to assume an active role, similar to those already 
mentioned. They have a curious story, related by Dr. Dor- 
sey in his “Traditions of the Skidi, Pawnee”} (No. 40), of a 
boy who obtained a wonderful horse from a rock, and, after 
becoming a powerful chief, turned into stone. The stone was 
set on the prairie, and presents were offered to it by the 
brothers of the chief when they went on the war path. The 

* Traditions of the Arikara. By George A. mane. Carnegie Institution, Wash- 


ington (1904). No. 6, The Origin of the Arikar 
+ Published for the American Folk Lore Society (1904). 
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stone was stolen by other tribes and hidden, but was recov- 
ered by the Pawnee many.years afterwards. According to 
' the story, the stone, which was. wonderful, was again stolen 
and passed from tribe to tribe, until finally one of the South- 
ern tribes obtained it, “so that it is now somewhere in the 
southwest.” The Great-South-Star, the Protector of War- 
riors, of Wichita legend, was, when on earth, known as Wear- 
ing-Flint-Stone-on-Top-of-Head, his hair having been turned 
to stone. In one of the Cosmogonic legends of the Skidi-Paw- 
nee reference is made to an animal whose body was covered 
with flint flakes like fish scales. The animal had preyed on the 
Skidi and was finally slain by a child of the Sun, who, after 
forming a plan for destroying it, promised to marry any girl 
who could guess his thoughts. The prize was won by a very 
ugly girl, but soon she became beautiful. 

How far the imagination will carry Indian belief is shown 
by the Osage story entitled, “The Boy Who Killed the Hill.”* 
It is short and quaint and may be quoted in full. It runs: 
“There was once a village by a hill. The hill was eating up 
everything—all the buffalo and deer and horses. Finally there 
was a boy in the village, who said: ‘I will kill that hill!’ His 
mother said, ‘You leave him alone, for he eats buffalo and deer, 
as well as men!’ But the boy said, ‘I will kill him anyhow!’ 
He got his knife and sharpened it. He went out to the hill, 
and said to it, ‘Now eat me; you have eaten lots of men!’ The 
hill said, ‘What! Will a boy like you say that to me! I will 
eat you, sure enough!’ So the hill ate the boy. As soon as the 
boy was inside of the hill he cut the hill’s heart, and the hill 
wondered how such a boy could make him sick; he thought 
he must be mad. After a while the. hill died. The boy came 
out, and said, ‘I have killed him, sure enough!’ So everybody 
that was inside of the hill came out—buffalo, deer, turkeys— 
and all went into the woods. The chief of the village said 
he must have a council and do something for the boy in re- 
turn for what he had done for the people. So they held a 
council meeting, and they decided to let the boy have the 
chief’s daughter. He invited all the chiefs to come and take 
dinner with him.” 

There are many. other objects which appear, according to 
Indian legend, to be animated, but in most cases their pecu- 
liar powers may be traced possibly to human agency. The 
bow and the arrow are perhaps the. most important of such 
objects. They were used in the, procedure for bringing back 
to life those who had come to an untimely end, particularly 
those who -had met their fate at the hands of monsters or sor- 
cerers. The arrows were required to be of special colors, 
usually black or red, but otherwise probably there was noth- 


* Traditions of the Osage. By George A. Dorsey. Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago. Publication No. 88 (1904). 
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ing extraordinary about them, they being used for the pur- 
pose of making the dead move out of their way before they 
fell after being shot into the air. It is different in the case 
of the bow, for this would seem under special circumstances 
to show actual self action. In the Arapaho legends, Little- 
Star, the young hero of the story “The Porcupine and the 
Woman Who Climbed to the Sky,”* while among the snakes 
placed his bow upright near him when he went to sleep, and 
told it to drop on his head if he slept too long. This was to 
save him from a snake which sought to kill him. The bow 
fell on Little-Star’s head whenever the snake came near him, 
and he awoke until by the fourth time he was so tired that he 
continued to sleep and the snake managed to get into his brain. 
The bow had been rendered magical, however, for before Lit- 
tle-Star ascended into the sky he gave it to a young man to 
whom he explained the meaning of éverything about it, He 
said: “It contains the gift of the father, of the earth, the 
animals, mankind, rivers, woods, of what is on and under 
ground, of breath (life).” The arrow, also, could be endowed 
with life, as appears from the Wichita story of “The Coyote 
and His Magic Shield and Arrows.” {The coyote, who cor- 
responds to Nihancan of Arapaho legend, is given by a man 
a bow and drrows, by which he could obtain buffalo without 
going hunting. If the arrows were shot towards the four dir- 
ections they would kill buffalo. Coyote tried them and he 
heard the arrows saying they had killed buffalo, and then they 
themselves brought the animals to be butchered. Sometime 
afterwards the arrows talked among themselves and then told 
Coyote, who had left his wife and family in search of adven- 
tures, he ought to return home. He paid no attention to them 
and the arrows and bow left him, while he was fighting with 
a buffalo. The buffalo killed Coyote, who came to life again 
as an ordinary coyote. 

In some of the Wichita stories the hero travels quickly 
by means of his arrows, which carry him along with them 
when they are shot from the bow. This incident is known to 
the legends of other tribes, as well as that of travelling by ball. 
In the tale of “Young-Boy-Chief and His Sister” (Wichita, 
No. 32), the girl who goes in search of her brother, is said to 
have had, “like other women of those times,” a double-ball 
and a stick to “travel on.” In a Pawnee legend a boy travels 
on a single ball and his sister on a double ball. The ball was 
used for another analogous purpose, according to the stories 
of the Arapaho and some other Indians of the great plains. 
When it, seemed to be almost impossible to escape from a 


* Traditions of the Arapaho. By George A. pom and Alfred L. Kroeber. 
Field Columbian Museum. Publication 81 (1903), No. 13 

+ The eeony of the Wichita. By George A. aia Carnegie Institution 
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pursuer a girl would kick a ball into the air and was able in 
this manner to ascend to the sky. She was able, moreover, 
to send other persons up to the sky. Thus, in the Arapaho 
story of “The Bear, the Six Brothers and the Sister,” it is 
said: ‘When the sister had seen that-the Bear was gaining 
on them, she stopped and kicked a shining ball which she kept 
in her dress, next to her skin, close to her heart. When the 
ball ascended, one of the brothers went up with it and alighted 
in the sky. She did this act until she had sent all of her 
brothers and herself up to the sky,” where they form a circle 
of stars, with another star away to one side. A similar in- 
cident is given in “Foot-Stuck-Child” (No. 81), where a girl 
and her “fathers” employ that method of escaping from a 
Rock. In another version of this story (No. 82), it is a bull 
that pursues, and the girl bounces a ball on the ground and 
the fourth time, “it flew up, and they all rose with it, and were 
turned into the Pleiades.” 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the ring and 
stick or javelin game. According to Note 125 to the “Tradi- 
tions of the Skidi-Pawnee,” this game was originally played 
for the purpose of calling the buffalo. This view is supported 
by incidents in the stories of other tribes. Thus in the Ara- 
paho story of “Found-in-Grass” (No. 140), the hero makes a 
wheel, which he shoots at with a dart while it is rolling, and 
when the wheel is hit a buffalo falls dead where the wheel 
stops. This occurs every time the rolling wheel is hit. Finally, 
Found-in-Grass takes the wheel to a corral he has made and 
causes buffalo to come. Dr. Dorsey states that according to 
a Skidi account the two sticks used in the game represent 
young buffalo bulls, “which turned into the gaming sticks, 
leaving first full instructions as to how they were to be treat- 
ed, how the game was to be played, how the songs were to 
be sung, and how they were to be anointed with the buffalo 
fat.” According to the same account, the ring was originally 
a buffalo cow. In the Wichita story named “Half-a-Boy, Who 
Overcame the Gambler,” the boy is taken by two women, who 
are really buffalo cows, to their grandparents, that he may 
receive powers. He was given a ring and two sticks, one 
black and one red, and was told that the black stick belonged 
to the ring and was to remain in it. The black stick was for 
the boy to play with, and the red one for his opponent. The 
boy and the gambler, who was Shadow-of-the-Sun, began to 
play and the black stick always found the ring when thrown 
into the grass, whether it was day or night. The game was 
won by Young-Boy-Chief, who jumped out of the way when 
he pitched the last stick. When the stick entered the wheel 
“there arose two great big Buffalo, who set after Shadow-of- 
the-Sun and hooked him until they tore him to pieces.” 























BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION AND FUTURE 
STATE. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


In considering the subject of the Resurrection and the 
Belief in the Future State, we naturally turn to the Bible to 
see what is contained therein. There is no doubt but that the 
Hebrews believed that there was a life after death, notwith- 
standing the fact that many have held to the contrary, 

To illustrate: Job, who is supposed to have lived at an early 
date, argues with his three friends, in reference to the dealings 
of God with men, and justifies God by his words; and yet, 
when he comes to the thought of the future, he says: ‘‘ Though 
worms devour this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 

I. This belief in a future state was shown by the patriarchs, 
when they took so much pains in the burial of their dead, and. 
showed such regard to tombs and burial places. To illustrate: 
Abraham, the patriarch, was buried under the oak at Mamre, 
and his burying place was known to his posterity throughout 
all the centuries. Jacob also, when he was dying, made a 
special request that he should be buried in the land of his 
fathers, and said: ‘There they buried Isaac and Rebecca his 
wife; there I buried Leah.” Joseph also went up to bury his 
father Jacob, and all the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his 
house, and the elders of the land of Egypt went up with him. 
These went up with him with chariots and horses, and it was a 
very great company, and when the inhabitants of the land saw 
the mourning, they said, “this is a grevious mourning for the 
Egyptians,” and the name of the place was Abel Mizraim. 
Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, saying, ‘They shall 
carry up my bones from hence.” They embalmed him, and he 
was put in a coffin in Egypt, but was buried in the land of his 
fathers. , 

These requests of the patriarchs that they should be buried 
in the land of their fathers, are significant, for they show not 
only that their love of country was very strong, but that it was 
mingled with an attachment for their own family and the 
desire that their memory should be cherished. Nothing is 
said of the future state or the unseen world, yet we may be- 
lieve that the thoughts of the past and the future were mingled 
together, and we are impressed with the thought that it was 
a part of the Abrahamic faith, that they were to live hereafter. 

That a belief in the future state was prominent in the 
Hebrew people, is evident from the method in which the 
tabernacle was constructed. The tabernacle was a tent, but it 
was divided into three parts—the court without; the holy place 
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within, in which were the go!den candlesticks and the table of 
shew bread; and the Holy of Holies within which was the ark 
of the covenant, above which the angels stood with their over- 
shadowing wings. This tabernacle perpetuated the memory 
of the tent life of the patriarchs, but it embodied some of the 
features of the Egyptian temples, though there was an entire 
absence of the images and idols, which were placed outside of ; 
the temples. In fact, the tabernacle was more like the 
Hebrew tent than it was like the Egyptian temple, for the furni- 
ture, which consisted of the golden candlestick and the table, 
suggested the thought that it was the place where God and 
man met, but the Holy place was beyond the vail, and sug- 
gested the thought of the future state. The same thought is 
made very forcible in the New Testament, for Christ is repre- 
sented as the high priest who has entered into that which is 
beyond the vail, having made the sacrifice of himself for the 
sake of his people. 

The contrast between the tabernacle of the Jews and the 
temple of the Babylonians is also significant. The temple 
was built in stages, one part rising above the other; each stage 
was represented by a different planet, the uppermost story 
being sacred to the sun. Access to the summit was given only 
to the priests and those who were in power. The contrast 
between these different structures is very instructive, for it ) 
shows that the worship of the Babylonians was directed to the 
sun and moon and the heavenly bodies, but the worship of the 
Israelites was directed towards a personal God, and to one 
who dwelt among his people, but was ready to receive all who 
exercised faith in his name to himself in the unseen world. 

We learn also from the early narratives in Genesis that the 
angels visited the patriarch Abraham, and that the furniture of 
the tent, which consisted of a smoking furnace and a burning 
lamp, was made sacred to the divinity, and along with it there 
came a vision of the stars in the sky and the promise to 
Abraham that his seed should be like the stars in multitude. 
Afterwards the Ark of the Covenant with the mercy seat and 
the angels above the ark with their wings spread over the 
mercy seat was suggestive of aworld beyond the sky where 
angels dwell. The same thought is also suggested in the last 
book of the Bible—the Book of Revelations. 

ass II.. This belief in the future state was not confined tothe } 
Jews, or those who held to the teachings of the Scripture, for the 
Egyptians among whom the Israelites had dwelt. seem to have 
had customs which were very significant and were constantly 
suggestive of a future life. The burial customs were especially 
significant. The Egyptian tomb was also very significant. It 
resembled the tabernacle in that it was built in the form of a 
house, but a house with a flat roof and sloping sides, projecting 
corners, with a doorway or corridor in the sides, and an open- 
ing from the corridor into the tomb itself. In fact, the Egypt- 
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ian tomb was so significant of a future life in every part, that 
no one who has studied them can fail to realize what the belief 
of the Egyptians was. In the corridor, those who lost friends 
were accustomed to gather and hold their funeral feasts. There 
were pictures sculptured upon the walls which represented 
viands of all kinds, and the belief was that the Ka or spirit of 
the dead came forth from the tomb and partook of the viands 
with the friends. 

The practice of embalming was universal with the Egypt- 
ians, and this of itself was significant. The belief was that the 
body must be preserved, if the soul was to live after death, and, 
therefore, the utmost pains were taken to preserve the body by 
embalming. The Egyptians also had a conception of the 
“double,” which was very suggestive. The double was not 
confined to the tomb, or to the body, but was in the land of 
spirits, and yet it was an unseen presence among the friends at 
all times. 

We learn from the Book of the Dead about the future state. 
This is mythological throughout, but the mythical persons, who 
were constantly mentioned, are the very gods who personified 
the Nature powers, so that everything in nature as well as in 
their own customs was suggestive of the future state. The 
mythology was full of strange creatures—the dragon, Apophis,. 
Seb and his family, Nut, Osiris, Isis, Horus, Set and Nephthis, 
The subject always is the contest between darkness and light; 
the beatification of the virtues is the main subject. 

The everlasting life promised to the faithful is represented 
in three aspects which correspond with the tombs: (1) The 
blessed is represented as enjoying an existence similar to that 
which he led upon earth; he eats, drinks, and satisfies every 
physical want. He eats from the table of Osiris and the sun- 
god Ra; cakes ard flesh are provided from the divine abode of 
Anubis; he washes his feet in silver basins, which the god Ptah 
has sculptured; fields are alloted to him in the land of Hotep; 
the height of the corn in the fields is seven cubits. (2) The 
range of the entire universe is open to him, and the trans- 
formations are numerous; the forms assumed are the turtle- 
dove, the serpent Set, the bird called Benu, the crocodile 
Sebek, the god Ptah, the golden hawk, a lotus flower and a 
heron. (3) The identification of the departed with Osiris is 
close, but it is not only to Osiris that the deceased is assimila- 
ted, for in the 42nd chapter every limb is assimilated to a dif- 
ferent deity: the hair to Nut, the face to Ra, the eyes to Hathor, 
the ears to Apuat, the nose to the god Sechet, the lips to 
Anubis, the teeth to Selket; “there is not a limb in him with- 
out a god.” And Tehuti [thought] is a safeguard to all his 
members. 

A similar conception of the future prevailed among the 
Thlinkeets and other tribes of the Northwest coast, for they 
placed over their graves carved columns which represent an? 
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mals with an eye peering out from every part—from head, legs 
and feet; also birds with eyes. Even their boxes in which they 
store their goods in their houses are covered over with eyes to 
represent their divinities, 

The Book of the Dead is the most ancient, and undoubt- 
edly the most important of the sacred books of the Egyptians. 
But the inscriptions confirm the teachings of the book, as do 
the rites and ceremonies. Ina picture published by M. Chabas, 
the deceased kneels before Osiris, and receives from him the 
water of life. The lustral water offered upon earth to the 
dead had its counterpart in the other world. Thus to the 
Egyptians the Tree of Life was as suggestive of a future state 
as it was to the Israelites, though, according to Genesis, the 
approach to the tree was prevented by the cherubim, who 
werer placed near the gate of the garden. To the Egyptians, 
onthe other hand, there was no barrier be tween the living and 
the dead, except that which may be ascribed to nature itself. 
It is true that a river is represented in Egyptian mythology, 
but Charon is the ferryman, who carried the spirits of the dead 
across the river in a boat. 

We are to notice that the personification of nature was 
common among the Egyptians. Osiris is the rising of the sun. 
Some have thought that his death represented the reign of 
winter, and his resurrection the sowing of plants in the spring 
time; but the victory of light over darkness was appropriately 
represented by this myth. The conflict of light and darkness 
was represented in many other forms; the great cat in the alley 
of trees at Heliopolis, which is Ra, crushes the serpent. Set, 
though the antagonist of light, is not a god of evil; he repre- 
sents a physical reality; it was not until the decline of the 
empire that he came to be regarded as an evil demon. 

Kenrick’s interpretation of Osiris is as follows: ‘“ The 
parents of Osiris are Seb and Nut; Seb is the earth, and Nut 
is heaven. She is frequently pictured with her arms and legs 
extended over the earth and stars over her body. From the 
marriage of Seb and Nut sprung the mild Osiris, the sun; 
Isis, the dawn; and from the fruit of their marriage was Horus, 
the sun in his full strength. Set, the destroyer, is also the son 
of Seb and Nut; he is darkness, and his spouse, Nepthis, is the 
sun-set; and Nubis represents the twi-light or dusk. The 
victory of Set over Osiris is that of night over day.” 

The Egyptian god Thoth is the same as Hermes of the 
Greek; he represents the moon, and wears the crescent on his 
head; he is called 'the measurer of this earth, the divider of. 
time, and the inventor of letters and learning. 

The whole motive of worship among the Egyptians was to 

rovide a home for the soul or Ka. There was, to be sure, an 
inherited belief, which every community was to protect. Still, 
the effect of the diffusion of races, upon beliefs must be 
noticed, for the Greek settlers in Egypt adopted Egyptian 
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gods; while, on the other hand, Greek gods were freely wor- 
shipped in Egypt. If we look at the earlier times, we see the 
same process; the fusion of the Egyptian and Syrian races in 
the eighteenth dynasty, brought in the worship of the Syrian 
gods, Baal and Astarte. Three distinct types were found 
in Egypt: 1. The ruling race presents the first type, which 
was akin to the people of Punt. 2. Another type came from 
Mesopotamia, indicating a migration from that region. 3. A 
coarse type of mulatto appearance, indicating negro blood in 
the oldest Egyptians. Another element was imparted by the 
Libyans. 

Now, with all this mingling of blood, and variety of races, 
we find that the religion of the Egyptians was unique and con- 
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HORUS WITHA THE HEAD OF BES ON CROCODILES, 


tinued to be so to the latest times. Still, in the old kingdom 
Ra was supreme. Later on, Osiris was the prominent divinity, 
and was distinguished from the cosmic Ra. In the nineteenth 
dynasty, a group of nine gods appeared. They do not rule in 
heaven alone, but meet together on the earth. In the Ptole- 
maic times, there is a conception of angels and messengers. 
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Ra sent a power from heaven. Serpent worship prevails. The 
divinity of cultivation is shown at a harvest festival. 

During the middle kingdom a large number of deities ap- 
pear. Sechet is seen devouring serpents. The hawk-headed 
divinity is associated with the sphinx and the winged serpent, 
Ureus. In later times (the nineteenth dynasty) Horus is 
armed with bow and quiver. He conquers the lions, serpents 
and crocodiles. In the twenty-second dynasty, the god stands 
on crocodiles with serpents in his hands. In the Ptolemaic 
times, Horus on crocodiles is acommon figure. In the Greek 
and Roman times, the figures of Horus, and Isis, his mother, 
are prominent. The illustration on the preceding page repre- 
sents Horus as the god who fought the battle at the sea, and 
resembles Hercules. The principal figures are the crocodiles, 
the young Horus, and the monster head of Bes. Horus holds 
in either hand two serpents; a scorpion and capricorn in one, 
and the lion in the other. He is surrounded by the various 
divinities which personify the Nature powers. 

Petrie says that the story of Isis and Horus was the source 
of the Madonna legend. Isis, as the mother of Horus, had a 
great hold on the popular mind, and was fashionable. In the 
development of Christianity, and the paintings of Coreggio, 
the worship of the mother and child became buried in the 
hearts of millions, and after the conquest of Islam, notwith- 
standing the invectives of Mohammed, this saint worship 
retained its position. 

In modern times, the same is true, for Christianity has 
spread from Africa and New Zealand to Siberia; yet the old 
beliefs are hardly impaired. 

In Gaul and Britain, we find side by side, altars to Celtic 
and Latin deities; even in ancient Judea, are found altars 
to the hosts of heaven in the the temple at Jerusalem. 

In the earliest times animals held an important part. The 

_cow-headed human being is seen emerging from the branches 
of the sycamore.. Animal worship was somewhat late in his- 
tory. The earliest was that of the crocodile, which was re- 
garded as the Nile divinity. In the first dynasty, the serpent 
appeared. The worship of the serpent is seen in the treat- 
ment of the sacred serpent. The serpent-goddess of agricul- 
ture was adored by offerings at a very primitive time, and sur- 
vived to a late period. It was the divinity of culture as late 
as the twenty-second dynasty, when a human figure is seen 
standing on a crocodile, grasping serpents in his hands. No 
other worship was so popular as that of Isis. The dead 
lived in a mythic land. They were admitted to the judgment 
seat of Osiris, there the heart of the dead was weighed to see 
if it was true and deserved remission from all earthly sins. 

Yet, in the face of all these changes in religious beliefs and 
customs, the idea of the future state remained the prominent 
feature inthe Egyptian religion. There were three theories 
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which may be classified as the earthly, the Elysian, and the solar. 
The earthly theory was that the Ka, or double, required a sup- 
ply of food, so offerings were placed in front of the door of 
the tomb. Afterwards, images of offerings were substituted 
for the actual offerings themselves. The Elysian theory was 
that the dead became the subjects of the great god, Osiris. 
They lived in a mythic land, navigated the canals, tilled the 
soil, and brought about the harvest. The solar theory followed 
this; it was that the soul of the deceased flew to the skies, 
and entering the solar bark, passed through the portals of the 
night and emerged into a new day at sunrise. These three 
theories ignored the body. The sustenance of the spirit was 
essential. This is illustrated by the tree, for the tree spirit 
was worshipped. The sycamore, with its thick foliage and 
deep shade, was a suitable abode for a human and divine spirit. 
Offerings were made to the tree, evidently to propitiate the 
tree spirit. This occurred in the nineteenth dynasty. Previous 
to this, the focus of divinities worshipped, seems to have been a 
niche or false door in the principal hall of the house. 

As to the conscience and moral sense of the Egyptians, 
Mr. Petrie says they involve several items: (1) Personal char- 
acter; (2) material interest; (3) family duties; (4) treatment 
of equals; (5) treatment of superiors and inferiors; (6) duties 
to the gods . Their religion was not of a kind that would raise 
them to a high state of personal character; and, yet, there was 
a close connection between the present and the future life. 
Nowhere, in the antique world, have the death of the body, 
and the life of the soul been objects of such anxious thought, 
asin Egypt. Nowhere, have such great efforts been made to 
preserve for those who have passed away, a memory full of 
honor and regard. 

The Valley of the Nile is a long scroll, margined with 
memorials of the dead. From the river are seen every where 
tombs, sculptured stones, symbols, and enigmatic characters. 
For thousands of years, the whole people devoted itself with 
unremitting assiduity to the task of securing for its kindred a 
new life beyond the grave. Death should be, they thought, 
to him who is daly prepared for it, but a crisis in life. They 
regarded, says Diodorus, their houses as but wayside inns, 
their tombs as their everlasting dwellings; the tomb was not 
the end of life. And in Egypt, as elsewhere, the power of 
giving man life after death was ascribed to the same deities, 
which were thought to cause the blade to spring from the 
seemingly dead seed. Osiris came to be regarded as the 
monarch of the dead and the guide of souls out of earthly 
darkness into the blissful realm. There they shall have full 
sight of the divinity without restraint. The departed, united 
with Osiris, comes to have a place in the barque of the sun; in 
the great contest of light and darkness, he is on the side of 
light. The journey of the soul through the under-world is 
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identified with that of the sun passing under the earth to 
reach the eastern herizon. Many are the perils which it has to 
undergo, and its on! safety isin union with Osiris, to ensure 
which the necessary names and formularies are deposited in the 
coffin and engraved on the sarcophagus. Many of these sur- 
2 to bear witness to the faith of the ancient men who wrote 
them. 

The Book of the Dead is purely Osirian in character, but 
the Osirian elements belong to two different periods. In the 
earlier chapters, the paradise of Osiris is gained by the magical 
power of the words of the ritual, and the offerings of friends. 
From the 25th chapter on, the text is a moral one. The Book 
of the Dead was a growth. The myth of Osiris seems at first 
to have been a personification of the powers of nature. 

Set, the destructive principle, tears to pieces the body of 
Osiris, and scatters the pieces over the earth. Isis, at once 
sister and wife of the victim, gathers them together and 
restores them to life. From Isis and Osiris springs the child, 
Horus. Thus the myth represents the perpetual decay and 
growth; also of life and death, which everywhere is present 
in the world. The character of Osiris as a god of vegetation 
is shown in the legend that he taught men the use of corn, and 
the cultivation of the grape; and by the fact that his annual 
festival began with a solemn plowing of the earth. In the 
Temple of Isis at Philae, the dead body of Osiris is represented 
with stalks of corn springing from it, which a priest waters 
from a vessel, which he holds in his hand. But whatever may 
have been the original character cof Egyptian worship, there 
can be no doubt as to the objects which were prominent in it 
for many generations. 

Wilkinson says: ‘‘ There was a belief among the Egyptians 
that there was a bad principle or evil being, in which we can 
not fail to recognize the serpent, the enemy of mankind, from 
which the Pytho of Greek mythology was derived. Apophis 
was the name given to the serpent of which Horus is repre- 
sented as the destroyer. From this the Greeks borrowed the 
story of Apollo’s destruction of the serpent Pytho; also the 
wars between the giants or titans and the gods, The destruc- 
tion of the serpent by Horus standing in.a boat, piercing his 
head with a spear as he rises above the water, occurs in the 
sculptures. Whether it has the body of a snake with the 
head of a man, or assumes the entire human form, it appears 
to be the same monster.”* 

The representation of Pytho mentioned by Plurarch refers 
to this conflict between Horus and Apophis, The office of 
Anubis was to superintend the passage of the soul from this 
life to a future state, in which he answers to the Mercury of 
the Greeks in his capacity of Psychopompas, or usher of souls, 
he presided over tombs, and at the final judgment he weighed 


*See Wiikinson’s ‘“‘ Ancient Egyptians.” 
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the good actions of the deceased in the scales of truth. 
Anubis, the interpreter of the gods and hades, is sometimes 
represented with a black, at others, with a golden face, hold- 
ing in his left hand a caduceus, and in his right shaking a palm 
branch. Thoth, the god of letters, had various characters, 
according to the functions he was supposed to fulfil in his 
office of scribe. In the lower regions he was engaged in 
noting down the actions of the dead. 

According to an explanation given by Plutarch, Anubis was 
supposed to represent the horizontal circle which divides the 
invisible part of the world called Nephthys and the visible, 
which was termed Isis. In short, Anubis seems to have been 
a deity common to both the celestial and infernal regions, and 
answers to death. Neghthys was the sister of Isis and Osiris, 
she was principally employed in offices connected with the 
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ANUBIS, USHER OF SOULS. 


dead. All persons who died were thought to pass, through the 
influence ad Nephthys, into the future state, and the presence 
of Nut on the coffins signified that the individual, being “born 
again,” had become the son of Nut, whose name entitled him 
to be admitted to the “ mansions of the blessed.” 

We shall find one pecularity common to the Egyptians, 
It consists in the thought that death was like crossing a river, 
or ocean, and that the future state was to be compared to a 
paradise, or home beyond the river. This was not merely a 
figure of speech, as itis at the present day, and among modern 
nations, but was regarded as an actual fact. It is a view which 
was contained in the Book of the Dead, and was also illustrated 
by the customs that were common among other nations. The 
body was carried across the Nile, to be buried in the desert, 
and the soul was believed to begin its journey in‘the dim twi- 
light; to cross a river, to advance towards the sun, light gradu- 
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ally breaking upon it until at last he enters the palace of the 
two truths, and is absorbed into the essence of the deity. 

So far as we know, the first was the prevailing feeling among 
the Semitic people. The old Hebrew writers speak of going 
down into the grave, a place thought of asa misty, dull, un- 
feeling, almost unreal abode, but all these elements are found 
to exist and céexist in creeds untaught by revelation. 


There was with the Egyptians a special regard for the 
points of the compass and the motion of the sun, for their 
belief was that the home of the departed lies in the west, and 
that their souls followed the course of the sun. This, and other 
customs and beliefs, are described in the Book of the Dead at 
great length. It describesthe soul’s journey as lasting thousands 
of years, gives incidents in the imaginary journey of the mummy 
to its last resting place, and portrays the ghostly wanderings of 
the spirit. 

Renouf says: “ The beatification of the dead is the main 
object of every chapter of the Book of the Dead. The ever- 
lasting life may be considered in three aspects: 1. The dead 
is represented as enjoying an existence similar to that which 
he had upon earth. 2. He is not confined to one locality, or to 
the human form. He has the range of the entire universe. 
3. The dead is associated with divinities. Every limb is 
assimilated to a different deity; the hair to Nut, the face to Ra, 
the eyes to Hathor, the ears to Apuat, the nose to Sechet, the 
lips to Anubis, the teeth to Selket. There is not a limb on 
him without a god to safeguard all the members. 

“In the Book of the Dead there is a petition that the de- 
parted may ‘traverse the firmaments.’ There is another that 
he who is faithful to the great god may advance upon the bliss- 
rm paths. A third petition is that the deceased shall be ‘ glori- 

ea." 

III. The Greeks also believed iu the future state, and made 
that belief prominent in their mythology. There was, to be sure, 
a great difference between their early and later beliefs. In the 
early stage, the elements were personified as divinities. 
Uranus personified the sky. Dodona was the centre of the 
worship of Zeus, who was the ruler of all the great forces, 
whether manifested in lightning from the mountain tops, or the 
great expanse of the sky. Artemis gave the blessings of the 
dew fall and rivers. Wherever the Pelasgians went, they wor- 


shipped Zeus. The prehistoric race knew the war of the 
Titans. Hesiod gives legends of Zeus, who walks majestically 
around the starry frame. The Hellenes worshipped the 
Olympian gods, caves, oaks, springs, the elements of light 
and fire, and fountains were under his control. 

Hore (the seasons) opened the closed celestial gates whén 
Ares went through. Iris, the rainbow, was born of the vapors 





*Reneuf’s “ Religion of Ancient Egypt,”’ p. 190. 
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that rise from earth and sea. Thus all nature conspired to 
make the earth and the present life attractive to the Greeks. 

Yet these myths reminded them of the other world. The 
story of Persephone is well known. She was the daughter of 
Demeter, the earth mother, but was carried away by Hades, 
the god of the lower world. It was while playing with the 
daughters of Oceanus and Tethys on the Phocian plain, and 
plucking a flower, that she was swallowed up by Gea, but Hades 
in his chariot sprang forth and seized her. For nine days 
Demeter wandered over the earth, refusing to be comforted. 
She forsook the assembly of the gods and wandered to the 
hills at Eleusis. The four daughters of the king of Eleusis 
came to draw water, and learned of her sorrow. After this 
Zeus dispatched Hermes to Hades. 

IV. We turn now to consider the view of the future state 
as held by the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians. There was 
a great difference between the Egyptians and the Babylonians, 
for among the first, the view of the future was always hopeful 
and full of bright prospects. The only fear was that the 
mummy might not come to life again, though the Ka or spirit 
was sure to live. On the other hand, the Semitic view was that 
there was nothing in the future beyond the grave, to which they 
could look without fear. Even their chief divinities were 
monsters which threatened evil. This view was connected 
with their story of Creation, which was the oldest of all. This 
story describes the condition of things before the Creation, 
when the primeval water-gods, Apsu and Tiamat, personifying 
chaos, mingled their waters in confusion. These gods—Apsu 
and Tiamat—were the oldest of the gods. The first cosmogony 
included the birth of Bel and Ea and the origin of the younger 
gods. Especial prominence was given to the birth of Marduk, 
This story proceeds to tell about the rebellion of the primeval 
gods and the part which Ea played in frustrating their plans. 
While the newly created.gods represented order and system in 
the universe, Apsu and Tiamat represented confusion. It was 
the creation of light which caused the rebellion of the primeval 
gods. It was the substitution of order in place of chaos which 
aroused Apsu and led to his rebellion, for Apsu declared he 
could get no rest day or night. it was Ea who detected the 
plot against the gods. Apsu is the deep, but after his over- 
throw, Tiamat remained unconquered, and represented chaos. 

These two, Tiamat and Marduk, were the personification of 
the nature war, which is an everlasting war. Day by day, and 
evening by evening, it was commenced and ended. The ser- 
pent slain, the serpent victorious, wounding the head of the 
victor. Marduk was the protector of good men. The chief 
opponent of Marduk was the great serpent, with seven heads, 
and seven tails. In the Bablylonian mythology, Marduk was 
the law of light, and became the good one, but his opponent 
Tiamat, the serpent of darkness, who was the evil one. In 
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several inscriptions he is called the enemy of the gods, as well 
as of men, and was the offspring of the land of death. Mar- 
duk carried lightning in his hands and wings protruded from 
his shoulders, and he is the personification of the higher 
Nature powers; but Tiamat is the dragon who is sometimes 
represented as a fierce animal, with distended claws and open 
mouth, who flees from the conqueror Marduk. 

Lenormant says: ‘‘The demons issuing from the lower 
abyss had a particular preference for the darkness in which they 
originated. They liked to profit by the gloom, to slip into the 
world and work evil there. Darkness was itself a visible mani- 
festation of the evil principle, and light waa a manifestation of 
the good.” The primitive Accadians appear to have had a ter- 
ror of the night. 

It is to be noticed here that these various conceptions of 
the dragon as the demon of evil, of which Tiamat was a per- 
sonification, is represented by one of the constellations in the 
sky—the dragon. 

Miss Plunkett says: ‘‘ On the celestial sphere many serpents 
and dragons are represented, but the far-reaching constellation 
Hydra exceeds all others. The conviction forces itself on the 
mind that the constellation Hydra was known as early as 4000 
B. C., and that it then fitly represented the great and terrible 
power of darkness, but a power to be conquered by the victor- 
ious march of light. The dark mid-winter season was the term 
of the Hydra’s greatest glory. During every season, except 
that of mid-summer, some portion of the monsters was visible 
during the night, but at the summer solstices no star of the 
constellation showed itself.” 

This was an astronomical symbol which was constantly 
reminding the ancient people of a strange world beyond the 
earth. A world which was full of monsters, as the sea itself 
was; the personification of which must have been suggestive of 
a future state. 

The outlook of the Babylonians upon the life beyond was 
somber. The burial customs indicate that they believed in the 
future existence, as drink and food was placed with the dead 
in their graves, just as was the case with the prehistoric races 
of Europe. This thought of the future had an uncertain and 
forbidding aspect. The poem which describes the descent of 
the Goddess Istar to the abode of the dead, describes the 
region as dark and gloomy, where the birds flit about in cages 
shut in by bars, whence there is no egress. In this prison 
house there was a fountain of life, though sealed with seven 
seals. Still in the epoch of Gilgamesh there are heroes who 
have reached the house of the blessed. It was a darker view, 
however, which passed from Babylonia to the west and ap- 
peared in the dusky sheol of the Hebrews. 

Still, religion was the inspiration of the most important 
ife and literature of Babylonia. Mythology has been pre- 
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served in cycles, which have an epic character. The famous 
story of the Deluge has been incorporated in the ninth book. 
Of a like character are the stories of the descent of Ishtar 
into Hades. The world was peopled with spirits, good and evil. 
They are summed up under various names, such as Spirit of 
Heaven, Spirit of Earth. The difficulty was that the element 
of physical power in the gods was ineradicable. This thwarted 
all moral progress, though men recognized that this world had 
been changed from chaos to cosmos by the gods, for this was 
the meaning of the victory of Marduk over Tiamat. They 
conceived of the victory as over a physical universe, and not a 
moral one. A conquest of sin by the*power of holiness and 
truth was not thought of. Tiamat was a monster in whom all 
the disorder of the primitive creation was embodied. He had 
the body and head and forepaws of a lion; wings, tail and 
claws of the eagle; while the upper part of the body was 
covered with feathers, or scales. 

The deity Indra was the adversary of the serpent Apophis, 
the symbol of wickedness and darkness. Set was represented 
as a Carniverous animal, having a long curved snout and up- 
right square topped ears. Monstrous forms assigned to the 
demons were composed of parts borrowed from the most dif- 
ferent animals. They were characteristic of the rudimentary 
beings born in the darkness of chaos. 

The collections of various museums contain images of 
demons. Some have the head of a ram upon an immense 
neck; others have the head of a hyena, with an enormous 
mouth, the body of a bear, and the claws of a lion. The 
Museum of the Louvre in Paris has a bronze statuette from 
Assyria. It is the figure of a horrible demon in an upright 
posture, with the body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the 
claws of a lion, the tail of a scorpion, the head of a skeleton, 
adorned with goat’s horns, eyes still remaining, and four great 
expanded wings. This Tiamat corresponds to the dog 
Cerberus, which is mentioned in the Greek mythology, but 
is better represented by the many-headed dragon. 

This shows that the idea of conflict and death came from 
the war of the elements and the storms, but there was nothing 
to counterbalance the impression, for death was everywhere 
prevalent; though there was a lesson which came with the 
return of the seasons, and the spirit of life,so that even with 
the Semitics there was some relief from the dark view which 
came from the conflicts of nature. While Tiamat was the per- 
sonification of evil, Marduk always comes off as conqueror, 
and rules the world in the interest of peace and progress. 

V. This leads us to the view of the future which pre- 
vailed among the Indo-European races, such as the Hindus 
in the east, and the Scandinavians in the west. We 
shall find that the view of the future among the Hindus pre- 
sents a great contrast to that of the Semitics. It was drawn 
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from the operations of nature, exactly as the Egyptian and 
Babylonian view was, but it had a more hopeful outlook. 

According to the Hindus, Indra was an atmospheric god, 
primarily the thunder god, who commanded the demons of 
drought and darkness, and was a personification of the firma- 
ment, particularly in the sending down ofthe rain. This is 
described as a conflict with the clouds, which are reluctant to 
part with their watery stores, until assailed by the thunder 
bolts of Indra. The cloud is personified as a demon named 
Vitra. A popular myth represents Indra as a discoverer of the 
cows which had been stolen by Asura. Indra is said to have 
found the cows when he slew the dragon. The Greeks con- 
sidered him as Typhon, 

A thought of the future was given bythe sun. The sun is 
apt to take the place of an almost superhuman hero, so the 
most of the stories relate to his daily course and labors. In 
the Greek, Perseus, Theseus and Jason are sun heroes, and 
their histories are tales of human adventures. It is easy to 
see how the Greeks made a myth of the moon. They spoke 
of the moon as a beautiful goddess, queen of the night, the 
virgin huntress, surrounded by her pack of dogs—the stars. 
One of the most beautiful moon myths, is the tale of Artemis 
and Endymion. The shepherd of Latmos enters the cave and 
is found by Artemis sleeping, so the sun enters the cave of 
night. 

A German legend is that the hero enters a mountain and is 
laid under an enchantment by the goddess within. Thor, the 
hero and sun-god, makes constant expeditions into giant-land 
to recover Thor’s hammer, which has been stolen by a giant 
and hidden many feet beneath the earth. A spy is sent 
from Asgard (the city of the gods) into Jotunheim, the 
giant land, and brings back word that Phrym will not give up 
his prize unless Freyga, the goddess of spring and beauty, be 
given to him as his bride. The god goes to Phrym’s house, at 
last the coveted prize was brought in, and he, the fierce 
hearted, laughed when he his hammer recognized. 

Thus, in the Scandinavian mythology all nature is personi- 
fied. The same is true in Beowulf. In this poem we read about 
the war with dragons which represent the powers of darkness. 
The poem is weird and imaginative in the highest degree, but 
the unearthly beings whom Beowulf encounters must have had 
birth in the shadows of night and in the wild and unvisited 
tracts of country. Grendel, a horrid ghoul who feasts on 
human beings, Beowulf wrestles with, and puts to death, though 
he comes upon the scenc, like a cloud ae the misty hills. 
The German race is naturally a gloomy and thoughtful one, and 
was busy in grafting the older notions of the soul’s future state 
upon the fresh stock of revealed religion. So we have Odin, 
to whom is assigned the task of collecting the souls of heroes, 
who had fallen in battle, and there are few myths which are- 
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more practical than that which pictures him riding to battle- 
fields to execute his mission. . 
Three distinct ideas were interwoven in the myths of 
‘Baldur. Baldur dies as the sun dies each day, and as the 
summer dies into winter he falls, struck by a dart from the 
hands of his blind brother Hodr, the darkness. At first, the 
gods knew not what to make of it. They were struck dumb 
with horror, but they prepare his funeral pyre. They took a 
ship Ringhorn, the disk of the sun, and on it set a pile of 
wood with Baldur’s horse, and his armour and all he valued 
most; and when the wife of Baldur saw the preparations, her 
heart broke with grief, and she, too, was laid upon the pyre. 
Then they set fire to the ship, which sailed out burning into 
the sea, but Baldur himself has to go to Helheim, the dark 
abode beneath the earth, where the goddess of the dead reigns. 
Then Odin sends his messenger to Hermodr, the goddess, to 
pray her to let Baldur return once more to earth for nine days 
and nine nights. Hermodr rode through dark glens, so dark 
he could not discern anything until he came to the river Gydoll, 
over which he rode by a bridge which was pleasant with bright 
gold. A maiden sat there keeping the bridge. She inquired 
of him his name and image. ‘Thou hast not death’s hue ° 
upon thee, why then ridest thou here on the way to hell?” 
“TI ride to hell,’ answered Hermodr, ‘‘to seek Baldur. Hast 
thou, perchance, seen him ride past this way.” She answered, 
“ He hath ridden over Gydoll’s bridge, but yonder northward 
lies the road to hell.” Hermodr then rode into the palace, 
where he found his brother Baldur filling the highest place in 
the hall, and in his company he passed the night. Baldur will 
not remain forever in Helheim; a day will come, the twilight 
of the gods, when on the new earth risen from the Deluge, 
which destroys the old, Baldur, the god of peace will come to 
rule over this regenerate world. 

Neath is universally symbolized by a river, just as in the 
ancient times it was symbolized by the sea. 

Another myth represents the fishermen on the Gaulish 
coast summoned to perform the dreadful task of ferrying over 
departed spirits. hey approach the beach, and see boats 
lying deep in the water, as though heavily freightéd, but yet to 
their eyes were empty. Each stepping in took his rudder, and 
then by an unfelt wind the boat was wafted in one night across 
a distance which they ordinarily accomplished in eight days. 
Arrived on the opposite shore, they heard names called and 
voices answering, and they felt their boats becoming light. 
Then, when all the ghosts were landed, they were wafted back 
to Gaul. 

These conceptions, which were so common among all the 
pagan races of the earth, are in great contrast to those which 
are recorded in Genesis, and they illustrate the great difference 
between the mythology of the heathen and the Book of 
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Revelation. Some claim that the Book of Genesis was writ- 
ten so late in history that it may be considered the result of 
the development of thought, rather than the spirit of revela- 
tion. But when we read even the first chapter, we are at once 
impressed with its wonderful superiority, and are led to realize 
that there is an exalted strain of thought, which is not found 
among any of the pagan nations—not even among the Greeks 
or Egyptians. 

This is especially manifest when we take the books of the 
Hindoos and read about the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
Here we find an elaborate theory of the transmigration of the 
souls of men. A three-fold alternative is presented to the soul. 
It may pass through deities, thr ugh men, or through beasts 
and plants. It will pass through deities if goodness predomi- 
nates; through men, if it is ruled by passion; through beasts 
and plants, if it dwell still lower in the moral scale. This metem- 
psychosis teaches that after various changes the bodies who 
have performed good works are turned to water, so that when 
aman is dead and his body buried, the water from the body 
rises upward with the smoke to the moon, where he enjoys the 
fruits of his good works as long as they last. Having dwelt 
there until these good works are consumed, they return the 
way they went. Having become a mist or cleud they rain 
down. Then they are born again as rice and corn or herbs. 
Those whose conduct has been good attain some good birth, 
but those whose conduct has been evil will quickly attain to 
an evil birth. 

We see, then, from these various myths and practices of the 
pagans, that there was a belief in immortality common among 
all nations and tribes, but it was a belief which varied accord- 
ing to the character of the people. The thought was that 
the same life that was followed here would be continued here- 
after, but there was a marked change in the moral character. 
this view of the pagans and heathen differed radically from 
that given everywhere in the Scriptures, for from the very first 
chapter of Genesis to the last of Revelations, the personality 
of God is clearly brought out, and the distinction between 
holiness and sin is made known. Holiness is in reality whole- 
ness, or moral perfection. Sin is a transgression of the moral 
law,a law which is written upon the heart, conscience bear- 
ing witness, the thoughts meanwhile accusing, or else excusing 
one another. 














INDIAN SKETCHES. 





LEGEND OF THE SALINE RIVER. 


(By John T. Irving, Jr., London, 1535.) 


Many years since, long before the whites had extended 
their march beyond the banks of the Mississippi river, a 
tribe of Indians resided upon the Platte, near its junction 
with the Saline. Among these was one, the chief warrior 
of the nation, celebrated throughout all the neighboring 
country, for his fierce and unsparing disposition. Not a 
hostile village within several hundred miles, but wailed for 
those who had fallen beneath his arm; nota brook, but had 
run red with the blood of his victims. He was forever en- 
gaged in plotting destruction to his enemies. He led his 
warriors from one village to another, carrying death to the 
inhabitants, and destruction to their homes. He wasa ter- 
ror to old and young. 

Often, alone and unattended, would he steal off, to bathe 
his hands in blood, and add new victims to the countless 
number of those whom he had already slain. But fearful 
as he was to the hostile tribes, he was equally dreaded by 
his own people. They gloried in him as their leader, but 
shrank from all fellowship with him. His lodge was de- 
serted, and even in the midst of his own nation: he was 
alone. Yet there was one being who clung to him, and 
loved him, in defiance of his rugged nature. It was the 
daughter of the chief of the village; a beautiful girl, and 
graceful as one of fawns of her own prairie. 

Though she had many admirers, yet when the warrior 
declared his intention of asking her of her father, none dared 
come in competition with so formidable a rival. She be- 
came his wife, and he loved her with all the fierce energy 
of his nature. It was a new feeling to him. It stole likea 
sunbeam over the dark passions of his heart. His feelings 
gushed forth, to meet the warm affection of the only being 
that had ever loved him. Her sway over him was unbounded. 
He was a tiger tamed. But this did not last long. She 
died; he buried her; he uttered no wail, he shed no tear. 
He returned to his lonely lodge, and forbade all entrance. 
No sound of grief was heard from it—all was silent as the 
tomb. The morning came, and with its earliest dawn he 
left the lodge. His body was covered with war paint, and 
he was fully armed as if for some expedition. His eye was 
the same; there was the same sullen fire that had ever shot 
from its deep-sunk socket. There was no wavering of a 
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single feature; there was no shrinking of a single muscle. 
He took no notice of those around him; but walked gloomily 
to the spot where his wife was buried. He paused fora 
moment over the grave— plucked a wild flower from among 
the grass, and cast it upon the upturned sod. Then turning 
on his heel, strode across the prairie. 

After the lapse of’a month, he returned to his village, 
laden with the scalps of men, women and children, which 
he hung in the smoke of his lodge. He tarried but a day 
among the tribe, and again set off, lonely as ever. A week 
elapsed, and he returned, bringing with him a large lump. 
of white salt. In a few words he told his tale. He had 
travelled many miles over the prairie. The sun had set in 
the west, and the moon was just rising above the verge of 
the horizon. The Indian was weary, and threw himself on 
the grass. He had not slept long, when he was awakened 
by the low wailing of a female. He started up, and at a 
little distance, by the light of the moon, beheld an old 
decrepit hag, brandishing a tomahawk over the head of a 
young female, who was keeling, imploring mercy. 

The warrior wondered how two females could be at this 
spot, alone, and at that hour of the night; for there was no 
village within forty miles of the place. There could be no 
hunting party near, or he would have discovered it. He 
approached them; but they seemed unconscious of his 
presence. The young female finding her prayers unheeded, 
sprang up, and made a desperate attempt to get possession 
of the tomahawk. A furious struggle ensued, but the old 
woman was victorious. Twisting one hand in the long 
black hair of her victim, she raised the weapon in her other, 
and prepared to strike. The face of the young female was 
turned to the light, and the warrior beheld with horror, the 
features of his deceased wife.. In an instant he sprang for- 
ward, and his tomahawk was buried in the skull of the eld 
squaw. But ere he had time to clasp the form of his wife, 
the ground opened, both sank from his sight, and on the 
spot appeared a rock of white salt. He had broken a piece 
from it, and brought it to his tribe. 

This tradition is still current among the different tribes 
of Indians frequenting that portion of the country. They 
also imagine, that the rock still is in the possession of the 
old squaw, and that the only way to obtain possession of it, 
is to attack her. For this reason, before attempting to col- 
lect salt, they beat the ground with clubs and tomahawks, 
and each blow is considered as inflicted upon the person of 
the hag. The ceremony is continued, until they imagine she 
has been sufficiently belabored, to resign her treasure with- 
out opposition. This superstition, though privately ridi- 
culed by the chiefs of the different tribes, is still practised 
by them, and most devoutly credited by the rabble 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS. 


Among a group of females of the Otoe nation, who were 
busily engaged in exposing to the heat of the sun a large 
quantity of shelled corn, was one of gigantic height and 
hideous features who attracted attention. We afterwards 
learned that this strange being, though now clad in the 
gacb of a female, and performing the most menial of their 
offices, was in reality a man, and had once ranked among 
the proudest and highest braves of the Otoe nation. His 
name had once stood foremost in war, and in council. He 
had led on many an expedition against their noble, but bitter 
foes, the Osages. In the midst ot his bright career he 
stopped short; a change came over him, he commenced his 
present life of degradation and drudgery. 

The cause of the change was this: He had been several 
weeks absent upon a war expedition against his usual 
enemies, the Osages. At a little before sunset, on a fine 
afternoon, a band of Indians was seen coming over the hills 
towards the Otoe village. It was a troop of way-worn war- 
riors. They counted less than when they started, but their 
tale of scalps and their fierce brows when they spoke of 
the death of their comrades, told that these comrades had 
not been unavenged. In front of them strode the stately 
form of the brave. He was wearied with fatigue and fast- 
ing; and without staying to receive the greetings of his 
fellow-townsmen, he hastened to his lodge, and threw him- 
self upon one of the bearskins which form an Indian bed; 
and there he remained for the night. In the morning he 
arose from his couch; but he was an altered man. A change, 
fearful and thrilling, had come over him. His eye was 
quenched, his proud step wavered; and his haughty form 
seemed almost sinking beneath tne pressure of some heavy 
calamity. 

He collected his family around him. He told them that 
the Great Spirit had visited him in a dream, and told him 
that he had now reached the zenith of his reputation; that 
no voice had more weight at the council fire, that no arm 
was heavier in battle. The divine visitant concluded by 
commanding that he would thenceforth relinquish all claim 
to the rank of a warrior, and assume the dress and avoca- 
tions of a female. The group around him heard him in sor- 
row, for they prided themselves upon his high and warlike 
name, and looked up to him as the defender of their hearths. 
But none attempted to dissuade him from his determination, 
for they listened to the communications of the deity with a 
veneration equal to his own. 

After speaking with his own family, he made known his 
intention to the nation. They heard him gravely and sadly; 
but they, too, assented to the correctness of his resolution. 
He then returned to his lodge, and took down his bow from 
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the place which it had occupied, and, snapping it in two, 
threw the fragments in the fire, and buried the tomahawk 
and rifle which had often served him in battle. Having 
finished this, he washed the war paint from his face, and 
drew the proud eagle’s plume from the scalp-lock. From 
that hour he ceased to be numbered among the warriors of 
the nation. He spoke not of battle; he took no part in the 
councils of the tribe; and no longer raised his voice in the 
wild war-whoop. He had relinquished everything of which 
he had formerly gloried in, for the lowly and servile duties 
of afemale. He knew that his alloted course was marked 
out for him; that his future life was destined to be one of 
toil and degradation; but he had fixed his resolution, and 
he pursued his course with an unwavering firmness. Years 
had elapsed since he first commenced this life of penance. 
His face was seamed with wrinkles; his frame was yielding 
to decrepitude; and his ever scowling eye now plainly 
showed that the finer feelings of his nature had been choked 
by the bitter passions of his heart. His name was scarcely 
mentioned; the remembrance of his chivalrous character 
was a dream in the minds of his followers. He was 
neglected and scorned by those who had once looked up to 
him with love and veneration. He had the misery of see- 
ing others fill the places which he once filled, and of know- 
ing that, however exalted he once might have been, and 
however they might have respected his motives, he was 
now looked upon as one of the lowest of the nation. 





iat 
es 


THE INDIAN WOMAN AS SHE WAS. 


In the region of the Upper Lakés there remains much that 
recalls the admiration which was once felt for the Indians. 
Their names are on the waters, and their myths still linger 
about many objects on the land. It is, therefore, good to con- 
template whatever worthy features in character and customs 
the Indian illustrated in his native wilds, and before his contact 
with the superior races. Once he was of commanding physi- 
cal appearance—brave, proud-spirited, healthy and sober, 
though now, under a different environment, degraded, abject, 
and stupid. 

The Jesuit missionaries in Canada, two centuries ago, 
ascribed to the Indian an acuter intellect than was seen in the 
peasantry of France. As their whole life and range of obser- 
vation was associated with the tempests, forests, waters, skies 
and all the various phenomena of physical nature, this gave 
shape to their conceptions and their questionings. When John 
Eliot, the pioneer missionary to the Indians in New England, 
250 years ago, began his instruction among them, he was met 
at once by their long pent-up questions of wonder: ‘“ What 
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makes the sea ebb and flow?” ‘What makes the thunder?” 
“What makes the wind blow?’’ They had a poetic vein in 
their nature. Their legends and mythology, and their dim 
religious ideas often took that form. This was seen, too, in 
the beautiful and expresive names they often gave to striking 
objects of nature. The cataract ot Niagara was the “Thunder 
of the Waters,” while the gentler fall in another locality was 
named Minnehaha. or “ Laughing Water.” The delicate and 
nimble white fish which they used to catch was the “ Deer of 
the Waters.” The horizon line, as they looked out on the 
fresh lakes. was the “ Far-off Sight of Water.” Their con- 
ception of a fort with its mounted cannon was “ The High- 
fenced House of Thunder,” while the discharge was “the 
arrow that flies out of the big gun.” 

Everywhere recognizing the world of spirits, they were 
fruitful in ideas and sentiments of reverence. We are told 
there were no profane words in their vocabulary. Think of a 
people who did not know howto swear, because they had no 
words for it. The nearest they approached to cursing a man, 
it is said; was to call him “a bad dog.” Their whole vocabu- 
lary, indeed, was limited, as would naturally be the case among 
a people without a literature, and with a narrow range of ideas 
and little variety of experience. This helps to explain also 
the taciturnity of the Indian—he had little to talk about. 

The condition of women among the Indian tribes is gener- 
ally instanced as evidence of the barbaric, if not brutish, char- 
acter of the race. The prevailing thought has been that the , 
Squaw was overburdened with work and drudgery, while the 
man lolled in lazy ease. But while her husband was lacking in 
courtesy and chilvalric bearing, we should understand the 
domestic and tribal situation, and give him what measure of 
justice he deserves. Their social economy was based on the 
principle of division of labor—crude as their conception of 
that principle may have been. The wigwam was the woman’s 
precinct, the forest his. He was a hunter. Thus was the 
main sustenance of every Indian community provided. In- 
volving long absences from home, and perilous toil and ex- 
posure, it was not a pastime, as with us to-day. Also, he had 
to be a warrior, ready at a moment’s notice to go on the war 
path, or to protect the women and children from attacks by 
other tribes. The wife took down and put up the lodge, cut 
wood, cooked, and worked the little corn field, if they had it, 
gathered the wild rice, etc., and popular opinion has thonght 
her over-taxed and abused. But all this hardship was not a 
little modified and relieved by the facts in the case. She had 
plenty of time. Her toil could not compare with that of a 
farmer’s wife, or of many another white woman to-day. She 
had no cows to milk, no butter to make, no chickens and set- 
ting hens to look after. She did not have to wash her children 
and comb their hair and get them ready for school every morn- 
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ing, or dress for church and for social gatherings. She had no 
books and magazines to take her time. Her sewing was of a 
simple sort, and largely of the gentle bead-work kind. When 
a garment of skin or wool was once prepared and put on, it 
stayed on, and was worn until-it wore out; hence she had no 
laundry work of consequence to weary over. In cooking, 
labor was reduced to the minimum—not much variety, no over- 
nicety, and not much washing of dishes. Putting up and taking 
down the lodge might be toil, but oftentimes once put up, it 
remained for months. Cutting wood was not according to our 
picture of men clearing a forest. Instead of a heavy axe the 
woman wielded a light hatchet, and dealt only with broken 
limbs and twigs. And as for tilling the soil, a half acre often 
served for a generation, and the labor was not much more than 
a farmer’s wife often has with her vegetable patch. 

Religiously the Indian found his gods in his native wilds. 
A spirit was embodied in almost every striking and impressive 
object of nature—in mountain, lake or towering rock, in trees, 
and sometimes in beasts and reptiles. Being without literature, 
a ritual or a priest, these ideas were very vague and shadowy. 
The missionaries found these children of the forest practically 
pagan, but even in their barbarous state Christianity effected 
a lodgment, and very many remarkable illustrations of con- 
version and enlightment were known. 


+ 
ei 


THE EARLY PEOPLE OF EUROPE. 


[Extract from Biblia, October, 1905.] 





G. Sergi, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Rome, whose book was reviewed in Aid/ia, has made a study of 
European peoples, primarily from an anthropological stand- 
point. He maintains that the primitive population of Europe 
originated in Africa; these constituted the entire population 
throughout neolithic, or wrought-stone, times. From the 
great African stock were formed these varieties, in accordance 
with differing geographic conditions; one, peculiarly African, 
remaining in the continent where it originated, exemplified in 
the Egyptians and certain peoples of East Africa; another the 
Mediterranean, which occupied the basin of that sea; anda 
third variety, the Nordic, which ultimately reached the North 
of Europe. These three varieties are regarded as the three 
great branches of one species, which Professor Sergi calls 
Euraf:ican, because it occuppied, and still occupies, a large 
portion of the two continents of Africa and Europe. 

Professor Sergi believes that the Aryans were savages when 
they invaded Europe, and that they destroyed in part the 
superior civilization of the neolithic populations who had pre- 
ceded them, and they could not by themselves have created 
the Greco-Latin ciyilization. It is not Asia, or Africa, or 
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Europe which became the center of civilization and of disper- 
sion, rather was it the whole basin of the Mediterranean, and 
from thence the various peoples became ultimately diffused to- 
ward the west, the north and the east. To establish the orig- 
inal idenity of the various races Professor Sergi has examined 
hundreds of ancient and modern skulls, belonging to each 
branch of the so-called Eurafrican race, and these researches 
have revealed that the ancient cranial forms invariably resem- 
ble the modern forms in the same regions, except where some 
foreign element has been intermingled. M.de Mortillet does 
not claim for the commencement of the neolithic period of 
more than 10,000 to 20,000 years, but Professor Geike believes 
that palceolithic man must have occupied parts of Western 
Europe shortly after the last glacial epoch, which terminated 
some 80,000 years ago. 


Geology teaches us that after the ice period, when man first 
appeared in the islands which now constitute Great Britain, 
the continent of Europe stood at a higher level than it does 
now, and undoubtedly the British Isles, besides being joined 
together, formed part of the mainland, not by being united to 
France only, but by the presence of dry land all the way from 
Scotland to Denmark, over that area now called the German 
Ocean. Huge forests, such as yet can be traced near Cromer, 
covered the plains which are now the bottom of the German 
Ocean. The north of Africa was united to Southern Europe 
by two wide land-bridges, one at the Straits of Gibralter, and 
one connecting Tunis with Sicily and Italy. We are thus able 
to account for the wide dispersion of the neolithic man and his 
presence in Great Britain. 


In nearly every portion of Europe which has been explored, 
we find the remains of the neolithic peoples, who undoubtedly 
entered Europe from northern Africa, spreading over Spain, 
and passing over the Pyrenees into southern France, Their 
remains are found as far north as Scotland, and at least as far 
to the east as Belgium, travelling by the same route that the 
Celtic, Belgic and Germanic tribes travelled long ages after- 
wards, coming from the east and pushing their way to the 
west. On this hypothesis this great pre-Aryan migration 
would start from the central plateau of Asia, from which all 
the successive invaders of Europe have swarmed off. 


At one time it is most likely that the greater part of Europe 
was inhabited by Celts, who either exterminated or partly 
mingled with the neolithic people whom they found there. In 
the third century B, C., they occupied the greater part of Cen- 
tral ‘Europe, of the France of to-day, of Spain, and of the 
British Isles. They were neighbors of the Greeks and Latins, 
From Bavaria they sent out expeditions by which Rome was 
taken, Delphi plundered, and a Phrygian province rebaptized 
Galatia, “the land of the Gael.” 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The researches of Professor Flinders Petrie in the Sinaitic 
district are already showing ir.portant results. The past sum- 
mer Prof. Petrie hailed from Sinai, and some account of his 
first explorations there are at hand. In the first place as he 
traveled from Cairo he was impressed with the accuracy of the 
Biblical account of the Exodus, and he expressed his disgust 
with critics who without passing over the ground set aside the 
account as impossible. Inthe Christian Commonwealth he has 
declared that there is a solid basis for the Pentateuchal history. 
The critics have much misunderstood the matter. He said 
that critics started on @ priort basis and not from ascertained 
facts. He had found many reasons for accepting the Sinai of 
the ages, although critics now favor some location in Edom. 

Prof. Petrie prefers Serbal to Musa for the giving of the law. 
His thought is that the monks were driven by the Saracens 
from Serbal, and went to Musa and transferred thither the 
traditions. This is not a new opinion, it was held by Lepsius. 
Serbal is a striking, single mountain, thirty miles west of 
Musa, near the site of Rephidim, and having many inscriptions. 
It is true that it was accepted for a Jong time as the mount of 
the law. The objection to-it are that it is too near to Rephidim 
to ratify the list of stations, and that its base affords no space 
for such a multitude as was before the mount. 

It is possible that on the first visit, Petrie coming first to 
Serbal and examining the inscriptions came to a conclusion 
against Musa without further examination. Professor Palmer 
in the “ Desert of the Exodus”’ tells how he examined both 
mountains, and gives his reasons for identifying the mount of 
the law with Musa. His reasoning seems too strong to be set 
aside, but all will wait to hear further from this new examina- 
tion of the subject. Certainly, if we take Musa, the Biblical 
account fits it perfectly.— Aidiia. 





EDITORIAL. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


We now pass to the Story of Creation as held by the 
ancient races of the East—Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, 
and Hindoos. We shall find that while they differ in their 
imagery, yet there is a great similarity in the underlying 
thought of all primitive races. There was, as we have seen, a | 
tendency to personify the Creation, and to represent it under 
the human figure, but there was also a custom common 
among some of the nations of comparing the Creation to an 
egg, as the upper part resembling the concave shape of the 
sky, suggested the idea, and the spirit of life, which was 
contained in the egg, represented that life which was hidden 
in the universe. The first book of Creation, contained in the 
Laws of Menu, gives the idea which was held among the 
ancient Hindoos. It was as follows: The universe existed in 
darkness, but the self-existing power revealed himself and dis- 
pelled: the gloom. He, the soul of all things, shone forth in 
person. He, having willed to produce various beings, with 
thought, created the waters. 

In the beginning the universe was surrounded by darkness 
and was filled with boundless water. The god Brahma turned 
the egg as the potter turns the bowl om the wheel. At that 
time there was chaos, then came Gea, the broad-bosomed 
earth. Chaos engendered darkness, and black night and air 
and day. Gea (the earth), of her own accord, first created the 
starry heavens, the high mountains, Pontus the sea; then, as 
the bride of Uranus (the heavens), she brought forth Oceanus, 
the stream that encompasses the earth, and a numerous prog- 
eny of children, some of them mighty monsters. From the 
marriage of Oceanus and Tethys came forth the fountains and 
streams, the sun god, the moon goddess, and the dawn. The 
dawn was united with Astra, the god of the stars, and from 
them came the winds, the morning star, and the milky way. 

Brahmais fabled to have divided himselt into two creatures, 
and from the union one man and one woman were born. The 
divinity, Brahma, brooded over the egg, and then burst forth 
from it, the mouth from which speech proceedeth, the nostrils 
from Which is the scent (the air), the eyes which have sight 
(the sun), the ears with hearing from which proceed the trees, 
the heart from which the mind proceeds. 

This personification of the cosmos was not altogether 
peculiar to the Hindoos, for the Greeks and Egyptians and 
Phoenicians had personal divinities which represented the 
powers of nature. The belt of the sky through which the sun 
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was known to pass, was divided into constellations, and the 
constellations became essential to the early cosmogonies, the 
most of which date back several thousand years. 

From the first book of Creation, translated by Sir William 
Jones, we take the following: ‘The universe existed in dark- 
ness imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable and undiscov- 
ered; as if immersed in sleep. Then the self-existing power 
undiscovered himself, but making the world discernible with 
the fiveelements and other principles, appeared in undiminished 
glory, dispelling the gloom. He, whom the mind alone can 
perceive, whose essence eludes the external organs, who had 
no visible parts, who existed from eternity, even he, the soul of 
all being, shone forth in person. He, having willed to produce 
various beings from his own divine substance; first, with 
thought, created the waters, and placed in them a productive 
seed, bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with a thousand 
beams, and in that egg he was born himself, in the form of 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits. In that egg the 
great power sat inactive for a whole year of creation, at the 
close of which, by his thought alone, he caused the egg to 
divide itself, and from its divisions he framed the heavens 
above and the earth beneath; in the midst he placed the 
subtle ether, the eight regions, and the prominent receptacle 
of waters.’’* 

From this supreme soul he drew forth a mind, the internal 
consciousness, its internal monitor, its ruler; but before them, 
he produced the great principle of the soul, the first expansion 
of the divine idea, and the three qualities of goodness, pas- 
sion and darkness; the five senses and the five organs. 

The universe is compacted from seven divine principles—the 
great soul-consciousness, the five perceptions, an unstable uni- 
verse of created things. The most excellent are those which 
are venerated and subsist by intelligence and those who know 
their duty and perform it virtuously.t 
‘ We have shown -the resemblance between the American 
and the Hindoo cosmogonies. But the Hindoo mythology 
resembles that of ancient Babylonia. W.St. Chad Boscawen 
has shown this. Hesays: ‘‘The great deep was personified 
under the name of Tiamat, the 7ehom of Genesis, the watery 
waste which covered the surface. She is represented on the 
monuments as having the body of a woman terminating in the 
coiled tails of two serpents, similar to the figures on the 
sculpture from Pergamos. In this form she represents the 
great nature-serpent 'of darkness, who coils around the earth 
like an egg, and holds the earth in its tails, until slain by 
Merodach, the lord of light.” 

Now, it is remarkable that the same personification of the 





*Laws of Menu,” translsted by Sir William Jones; quoted by James Freeman Clarke, 
“‘Ten Great Religions,” page to1. 
¢See “‘Ten Great Religions,” James Freeman Clarke, page 103. 
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great deep under the figure of a great serpent was common 
among all the ancient races, including Babylonians, Syrians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and such modern nations as the Peruvians. 

Lieut. Herndon pictures an egg 
with a serpent twined around the 
length of it, showing that the concep- 
tion was common in South America in 
prehistoric times. 

E. G. Squier has pictured a great 
monolith, which was placed over the 
gateway which led to the temple at 
Tiahuanaco, Peru. The head is sur- 
rounded by a series of rays, which a 
terminate in a circle, and holding in (f “i 
each hand a staff, which ends in the ag 
head of a condor, but below there is a , y 
series of serpents which symbolize i 
lightning. Surrounding the figure are 
other figures with crowned heads and 
wings upon their shoulders. SERPENT AND EGG. 

In Scandinavia the symbol of the 
egg is dropped, but instead is the tree of life, and surrounding 
the tree is a circle of mountains and the great deep outside 
the mountains, with serpents at the root of the tree. There 
is another conception of the egg in India which combines the 
human figure. 

In the Orphic writings was developed a system of cosmo- 
graphy in which time was the first principle of things; then 
came the primitive egg from which was born Phcenix, a mani- 
festation. This being created the heavens and theearth. The 
_chief gods of the Vedic Age were: Indra, the god of air; » 
Varuna, the ocean of light or heaven; Agni, or fire; the sun 
and the moon, Yama was the god of the death. 

The most startling account of the Creation is in the tenth 
book of the Vedas. ‘Darkness there was, even the universe 
was enveloped in darkness; but was undistinguishable from the 
waters. The luminous ray of the creative principle expanded 
in the middle, nature and the earth were below; He, who sus- 
tains life was above. The egg was associated in the sacred 
mysteries of Cyprus with Astarte and Venus.. It had a phallic 
character. , 

Lenormant on the Chaldean Story of Creation says: ‘The 
Chaldean astrologists imagined a circular heaven enveloping 
the earth. The firmament was regarded as a hemispherical 
skull cap, the lower edges of which rested upon the extremi- 
ties of the earth, beyond the great reservoir of waters sur- 
rounding the continental surface, and corresponding exactly 
to the ocean of Homer. The firmament supported the ocean 
of celestial waters. Between the earth and the heavens was 
the zone in which atmospheric phenomena were produced; 
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there the winds blew, and storms raged, there the clouds were 
spread and rent asunder by the lightning, and the hot whirl- 
wind of the thunderbolt poured forth rain through their gut- 
ters. There were three zones of the universe—the heavens, 
the ‘terrestrial surface with the atmosphere, and the lower 
abyss. On the other hand, the Greeks represented their chief 
divinity with a human form, but with rays of light streaming 
upward from his head and a serpent twisted around his body. 
thus symbolizing his dominion over the sky above and the 
sea below. See illustration on opposite page. 

Keary says: “The sky divinities among the Egyptians 
were all feminine, as they represented the principle of recep- 
tivity; the sky being regarded mainly as an abode, the home 
of the sun andmoon gods. The greatest of the sky deities 
was Maut, the mother, who represents the deep blue sky tend* 
erly brooding over the hot exhausted earth when the day was 
over, and wooing all living things to rest by stretching her pro- 
tecting arms downward and around them. The beginning of 
things was an abysmal calm, but above all motherhood was the 
conception, which the ancient Egyptians connected with the 
aspect of the starry heavens which they worshipped as the 
oldest primeval goddess. 

These conceptions which were so common among all the 
pagan races of the earth, are in great contrast to those which 
are recorded in Genesis, and they illustrate the great difference 
between the mythology of the heathen and the book of 
revelation. Some claim that the Book of Genesis was written 
so late in history, that it may be considered the result of the 
development of thought rather than the spirit of revelation. 
But when we read the very first chapter, we are at once im- 
pressed with its wonderful superiority, and are led to realize 
that there is an exalted strain of thought, which is not found 
among any of the pagan nations—not even among the Greeks 
or Egyptians. It is true that there was asystem of astrology 
which appeared at a very early date, and in this the powers of 
nature were personified. But even if this were true, the per- 
sonification did not reach the sublime height which is manifest 
in the first chapter of the Bible. 

Others claim that the antediluvian race were the originators 
of astronomical science, and that the Story of Creation came 
from them. According to the modern explanation of the 
myths, Indra was an atmospheric god, subordinate to the thun- 
der god, who commanded the demon of drought and darkness, 
and was a personification of the firmament, particularly in send- 
ing down the rain. This is described as a conflict with the 
clouds, which are reluctant to part with their watery stores, 
until assailed by the thunder bolts of Indra. The cloud is 
personified as a demon named Vitra. 

Miss Plunkett says: “ The conviction forces itself upon the 
mind that the constellation Hydra was known as early as 4000 
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B. C., and it then fitly represented the terrible power of dark- 
ness, but a power to be conquered by the victorious march of 
light. The dark midwinter season was the time of Hydra’s 
greatest glory. During every season, except midsummer, some 
portion of the monster was visible during the night.” 
According to the Scandinavian mythology, there was 
originally no heaven and no earth, but a vast deep—a world of 
mist in the north called “ Niffleheim,”’ and the fountain called 
“ Hvergelmer,” that flowed from the mist, and twelve rivers 
that issued from the fountain. These rivers froze into ice and 
filled the deep, giving usa picture of the Ice Age. The world 
of life and light was in the south, and 
was called “ Muspelheim.” The light 
and heat from the world of fire melted 
the ice from the world of mist, and 
from the drops sprang the ice giant, 
Ymir. A little man proceeded from 
Ymir’s left arm, a sun from one of his 
legs, and these were the ancestors of 
the ice giants. A cow came from the 
ice and heat, and gave birth to the giant. 
The Babylonian Story of Creation 
is the oldest of all. The bulk of the 
poem is given in the tablets discovered 
by George Smith. This describes the 
condition before the creation, with the 
primeval water-gods, Apsu and Tiamat, 
personifying chaos, mingling their 
waters in confusion. Apsu and Tiamat 
were the oldest of the gods, the first 
pair. The cosmogony included the birth 
of Bel and Ea, andthe origin of the 
younger gods; special prominence be- 
ing given to the birth of Marduk. “The 
text proceeds to describe his marvelous 
wisdom and strength. His birth forms 
a climax. After this the story pro- 
. ceeds to tell about the rebellion of the 
GREEK GOD OF primeval gods, the part which Ea 
CREATION. played in frustrating the plans. While 
the newly-created geds represented 
order and system in the universe, Apsu and Tiamat still 
remained in confusion. It was the creation of light which 
caused the rebellion of the primeval gods. Apsu declared 
he could get no rest day or night. It was the substitu- 
tion of order in place of chaos which aroused Apsu, and led to 
his rebellion. It was Ea who detected the plot against the 
gods. Apsu is the deep, but after his overthrow, Tiamat re- 
mained unconquered, and represented the unsubdued portions 
ef chaos. Ea did not cease his defense and his opposition to 
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the forces of disorder. He heard of Tiamat’s preparation for 
battle, and carried the news to Ansher, his father, and he was 
sent against the monster. Ansher appealed to Marduk to be- 
come the champion of the gods. Marduk is said to have split 
Tiamat into halves, and used one half as a covering for heaven, 

He then founded in heaven a mansion,—Eshera,—like unto the 

deep in its structure, and caused the triad, Anu, Ea, and Bel, 

to inhabit their respective districts in it. 

The fifth tablet begins with the creation of the earth, and 
records the placing of the constellations in the zodiac. From 
one-half of Tiamat, Bel formed the earth. The fifth tablet also 
records the creation of vegetation. Marduk is hailed as the 
bestower of grains and planting. The sixth tablet relates to 
the story of man. 

Berosus describes the mythical monsters which dwelt in the 
deep at a time when the world had not come into being. Over 
these monsters reigned a woman, Omarka, who is to be identi- 
fied with Tiamat. Berosus tells the story that Bel, after the 
creation of heaven and earth, perceived that the land was 
desolate, but he ordered one of the gods to cut off his head, 
and by mixing the blood which flowed forth with earth, he 
created man and animals. In the tablets, Marduk states that 
he will use his own blood for creating mén; and in the Baby- 
lonian poem he declares that in addition to using his own 
blood, he will create bone for forming man. This word 
“bone” is. used in the Scripture when describing Eve. In 
Genesis it is said that “a sleep fell upon Adam, and while he 
slept, God took one of his ribs, and from it made a woman, 
and brought her to the man, and Adam said this is bone of my 
bones and flesh of my flesh, and she shall be called woman.” 
The blood of Bel was employed in creating animals as well as — 
men. The creation of animals follows that of man; though 
the creation of man was the real end of Marduk’s work. 

In the seveith tablet of the Creation, the hymns of praise 
are addressed by the gods to Marduk, as a conqueror of Tiamat, 
and the creator of the world. As to the dates which are to be 
ascribed to the tablets of the Creation, some of them are ds 
late as 700 B. C., but others, as early as 2100 B. C., 900 years 
before the days of Moses. The Biblical narrative embodies the 
ancient traditions, but has not been proven to have been writ- \ 
ten as early as the cuneiform tablets. Babylonia was the birth- 
place of astronomy, and arithmetic and geometry were more 
highly developed than in Egypt. Sargon in 4000 B. C. leda 
host up the Euphrates, across northern Syria to the Mediter- 
ranean. In the days of Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, art 
reached its culmination in Babylonia. Assyria borrowed its 
culture from Babylonia. Reliefs in the palace.of Asurbanipal 
were taken from Babylon. Egyptian history is said'to date as 
far back as that of Babylonian Petrie places the first dynasty 
at 4777 B.C. Meyer places it at 3180 B. C., and the twelfth 
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dynasty, or the middle kingdom, at 2100 B. C., but Petrie 
places it at 2800 B.C. Yet Egyptian cosmogony is very in- 
definite and uncertain. Excavation has pushed back the 
historic archeology many centuries to the beginning of the 
Bronze Age. 

The Babylonian elements may be traced in the Pheenician 
cosmogony.. The conception of chaos as a watery mass out of 
which came successive generations of primeval gods, is as 
common among the ancient races as the story of the cosmo- 
gonic egg. “The story is suited to the narrow comprehension 
of a primitive time. 

The Semitic view was quite different from the Babylonian. 
Merodach was the creator of the universe, the irrigator of the 
field, the originator of the cuneiform system of writing. 
Nebo was associated with Merodach, and like Thoth in Egypt, 
was the patron of literature and the god of the scribes. He 
performed the functions of the Semitic Baal. The Semitic 
dialects of Babylonia carry us back to the remote antiquity of 
3800 B.C. The cuneiform writing originated in Babylonia, 
but is supposed to have been derived from’‘an anterior race, 
the Accadians. In religion, in art, and in all the features of 
civilization, as distinguished from nomadic life, we find them 
borrowing from the Accadians. They got from them the. poly- 
theistic pantheism and mingled it with their own monotheism. 
The home of the Semites was in the desert of Central Arabia, 
whence they were attracted by the fertile plains of Sumer, the 
garden of South Babylonia. At that time there were no walled 
cities, or temples, or palaces, or lofty-storied towers. They 
had no word for city. A word was used, the same as in the 
Hebrew, “Ohel,” a tent, and the temple was the tent of 
assembly, the tabernacle of the wanderers. They employed 
anew word for town, Mahazu, “a market town.” The earliest 
Semitic words are those relating to trade. The word Manu, 
‘ weight,” was introduced into the language as early as 4000 B.C. 

Sargon was the great culture hero of the Semites, and cor- 
responds to Moses. The most remarkable parallel is found in 
the story of his birth. It is preserved in a tablet in the British 
Museum, and reads as follows: “ My little mother bore me in a 
secret place. She placed me in a basket of reeds. With 
bitumen she closed its mouth. She gave me to the river which 
did not cover me over, but carried me to Akki, the irrigator.” 
Here the irrigator brought the hero up as a gardener, and the 
goddess Istar prospered him in his work, until he became king 
of the land, as Joseph did in Egypt. 

The Egyptian divinities can be divided into three great 
groups: (1) Animal-headed divinites; (2) those essentially 
human, as Isis and Osiris; (3) the cosmogonic. 

1. The earliest was the animal group, and consisted of the 
scorpion, serpent, frog, hawk, ibis, crocodile, hippopotamus, 
horse, ram, hare, jackass, and lion. 
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2. The second group represented by human forms, as fol- 
lows: Isis, Osiris, and Horus, and Set, an animal-headed 
divinity, also human, but the enemy of Isis, Osiris and Horus, 
departed to the upper sky, and his two eyes are the sun and 
the moon. _ 

3. According to most Egyptologists, the variety of the gods 
was determined by different beliefs. The war of Horus and 
Set was indicative of the different tribes or centres. The god- 
dess Hathor was the most ubiquitous. She has no permanent 
characteristic, but is represented with a human face, cow’s 
head and cow’s horns. She was introduced from Punt, the 
Red Sea, and from Sinai; and belonged to Red Sea people in 
prehistoric times. 

Some of the beliefs concerning the Creation which were 
current among the Egyptians, bear a striking resemblance to 
those of Babylonia. The conception of chaos as a watery 
mass out of which came successive generations, was common 
in Egypt. Egyptian history is divided into the old, the mid- 
dle, and the new. It is from the native records that scholars 
began to recover the early history of the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian civilization. Nowhere in the ancient records do we find 
anything more than the barest chronicles. Herodotus is called 
the “ Father of History,” but Herodotus says nothing about the 
Creation. 

Still, at the present time, we are obliged to begin with the 
Babylonian story of the Creation, and accept the personifica- 
tions which are so common in their mythology and the myth- 
ology of the Semites, as being the highest conception which 
was reached by the Pagans, but considering its wonderful 
character and superiority we are obliged to ascribe the Story 
of the Creation as contained in the Bible, to the result of ir- 
spiration rather than historic development. 

We should notice the great difference between the Baby- 
lonian story of the Creation and that which is contained in the 
first chapter of Genesis. In the first place, there is no recog- 
nition ef the personal God as a Creator, for the early 
divinities were only personifications of the Nature powers and 
the process of creation was only through the convulsions of 
nature, Inthe second place, there is no mention of the creation 
of light, but the Creation occurred in the dim past when every- 
thing was buried in obscurity and darkness. The chief differ- 
ence is that there is no real progress in the pagan Story of 
Creation, but in the Bible each successive day brings in a 
_— order of being, and the narrative ends with the creation 
of man. 
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SUPERSTICIONES ¥Y LEYENDAS Mayas. Manuel Rejon Garcia. Merida, 
1905. 8vo. pp. 144. 

Los MAYAS PRIMITIVOS. Manuel Rejon Garcia. Merida de Yucatan. 
MCMV. 8vo. pp. 124. : 


Among the few writers of Yucatan, who have devoted themselves by 
preference to Maya topics, is Manuel Rejon Garcia, whose writings regu- 
larly appear under the om de Plume of Marcos de Chimay Much that he 
has written has first appeared in the columns of their famous paper, La 
Revista de Merida. In the first of the books before us, we have gathered 
together a series of articles from that periodical. 

Few tribes of Indians have so tenaciously clung to their superstitions 
and religious practices, although long in contact with foreign civilization, 
as the Mayas. Devout Catholics, regular attendants on the church services, 
they still retain their pagan practices of divination and magic, which.are in 
the hands of well recognized professional pagan leaders. The /'smen is to 
be found in every village, and is consulted in times of need and uncertainty. 
Other conjurers have their specific fields of operation. Neither the oppo- 
sition of the intelligent and lettered, nor of the priests, prevents constant 
recourse to these-curious pagan leaders, In “Supersticiones vy Leyendas 
Mayas” we have a collection made of their curious beliefs and practices, - 
by one who himself speaks Maya and has been in close and intimate con- 
nection with the Indians. In the other book, “ Los Mayas Primitivos,” we 
find studies in etymologies and archeology. Under the title, ‘‘Los Nombres 
Mayas,” some fifty pages are devoted to the analysis and explanation of 
Maya place-names. This material in part has been before published, but 
in the present edition it has been somewhat amplified andimproved. While 
the best material upon the subject, we can only regret that Sefior Garcia 
has not devoted himself to preparing a better and’ more exhaustive treat- 
ment. In place of the material he gives us, we should have at least three 
times as many place-names analyzed. Many tamous and well-known 
names, for which we look at once, are absent. In the last half hundred 
pages of the book we find a curious and disappointing discussion of the 
proposition that the Maya have descended from the Egyptians. The argu- 
ment is presented in detail in several chapters, treating of monuments, of 
hieroglyphics, of language, of religion, and of moral ideas. 

On the whole, it cannot be claimed that the author demonstrates his 
thesis. In the chapter where beyond all others we should expect to find 
him at his best, the chapter upon language, he is at his worst. His method 
of comparison would enable us to prove relationship between any two 
languages whatever. The fact that simple syllables are pronounced the 
same, although the meaning of the elements themselves and of the com- 
pounds into which they have been combined are totally different in the two 
languages compared, is assumed as satisfactory demonstration of relation- 
ship. Sefior Garcia refers to Grimm's law as.a philologic achievement, 
and with justice; but his whole mode of comparison and in fact his entire 
treatment of the subject indicates that he fails to grasp the actual bearing 
and significance of that famous formulation. That the Mayas and Egypt- 
ians are related is no new claim; many arguments have been presented in 
the past; while it is not a claim which your reviewer feels has been demons- 
trated by any writer, he must confess that Garcia’s argument in its behalf 
is one of the worst he has met with. It is with regret that we make so 
harsh a criticism, because we appreciate the industry and diligence with 
which Sefior Garcia has investigated the field of Maya thought and 
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practices. He is, however, uncritical in argument, and his truly valuable 
contributions are made in other directions than in such theoretical dis- 
cussions. ) 





PRINCE OR CREOLE; THE MYSTERY OF Louis XVII, By Publius Lawson. 
Geo. Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis. 


The story of the Dauphin, or the “lost prince,” was made familiar by 
an article published in Putnams magazine, and by a book written by Rev. 
Dr. Hanson, and publislied about half a century ago by Harpers. The 
author of this book claims that new facts have been brought to light, which 
tend to strengthen the view that was then contended for; viz.: that the lost 
little king, the uncrowned Louis XVII., was actually brought to this 
country and left among the Oneida Indians, and afterwards became a 
clergyman, who lived and labored in the vicinity of Green Bay. 

The story is to this effect: that the child who was heir to the throne of 
France, was taken away from his mother, the famous Marie Antoinette, 
and put into the hands of a cruel monster, a member of the commune, and 
was supposed to have died, but actually survived and was brought to 
America and lived to a good old age in Wisconsin, but was known as the 
Rev. Eleazer Williams, a missionary to the Oneida Indians, 

Mr. Lawson, who lives at Menasha, Wis., and knew the story, has writ- 
ten the book with the purpose of proving that the Rev. Mr. Williams was 
what he claimed to be, “the lost prince,” The book is composed of two 
parts, viz.: the history of the French Revolution and the events which 
ended in the death of both Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and was sup- 
posed to have resulted in the death of the heirtothe throne. These events 
were very tragic, and at one time Lafayette was conspicuous in them, but 
the commune had its way and the monarchy was overthrown. The second 
part is. descriptive of scenes which were far more peaceful, and which 
occurred in the vicinity of Green Bay; at that time a frontier town near 
which the French were settled and the Oneida Indians were located. 

The book contains a number of full page illustrations, well executed, 
and a portrait of Maria Antoinette and three portraits of Eleazer Williamss; 
others representing scenes near Menasha, the home of the author. The 
facts are brought out with considerable detail, but the same mystery yet 
surrounds the history, so it is still uncertain whether Mr. Williams was in 
reality the dauphin and heir to the throne or not. 





Russia, AND Its Crisis. By Paul Milyonkov. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 


The author of this book delivered a course of Jectures in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, during the year 1904, which the editor had the privilege of 
hearing. Since that time many events have occurred which have brought 
the policy of Russia into notice, though the previous history is still un- 
known to the majority. The author begins with the religious tradition 
according to which the old Pagan gods had turned to demons, and the 
Christian gods, that is the saints, were to take their place. The political 
traditions follows this. The established church was very active in repres- 
sion. In spite of obstacles the movement went its natural way, and has 
long broken all bounds of tradition. 

The Russian theory of autocracy was a reflection of the Bizantine idea 
of a theocratic imperium. The liberal idea then prevailed. It favored the 
emancipation of the peasants, and its aim was attained in 1861. The 
socialistic idea, nicknamed “ nihilism,” arose and appeared in the political 
story of 1879. ‘‘ The crisis and the urgency of reform ” 1s the subject of the 
last chapter. The book contains 589 pages and is hard reading, but it will 
repay those who are anxious to learn the inner history of that great coun- 
try, to go through the volume and find out the views of the author. 
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lowA, THE FIRST FREE STATE IN THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, FROM Its 
DISCOVERY TO THE ADMISSION OF THE STATE INTO THE UNION, 
1673 1846. By Wm. Salter. Illustrated with Portraits and Plans. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.; I905. 


Iowa tock its name from a tribe of Indians which were a branch of the 
Dakotas. There are four states, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa and Minnesota, 
which have Indian names, and began their history about the same time. 
The struggle with the Indians of the Mississippi Valley began with the 
French and Indian War in 1755, and ended with the Blackhawk War in 
1832, but the purchase occurred in 1803 and 1804. Napoleon saw that 
England would capture New Orleans and take possession of Louisiana. 
He proposed the sale of the city and province to the United States, when 
Thomas Jefferson was the President. 

The exploring party of Lewis and Clark arrived at St. Louis in 
December, 1803. Governor Harrison had previously obtained a section of 
what is row southern Illinois, from the remnant of the Kaskaskias and 
other tribes. There were in lowa about 6,000 Sacs, Foxes, lowas, Otoes, 
Pawnees, Omahas and Sioux—10,000 souls in all—in 1834. In 1810 Julien 
Dubuque died, and was buried near the city that bears his name. He was 
buried by the Fox Indians. Fort Madison was a lone post, 250 miles from 
its base of supplies, St. Louis, in 1812. In 1819 a steamboat passed along 
the western shore of Iowa to Council Bluffs. Mr. George Catlin, the cele- 
brated painter, passed up and down the eastern front border about this 
time. Col. Albert Li:a wrote a description of the situation and advantages 
of the country in 1836, Col. Henry Dodge was appointed governor of the 
new territory, which was called Wisconsin but included Iowa, in 1836. The 
red men of various tribes were still occupants. The first capital of the 
territory was at Belmont, near Plattville, in Wisconsin 

The territory of Iowa was organized in 1838. Blackhawk was a guest 
at the banquet at Fort Madison. Robert Lucas was appointed governor of 
the territory. The first legislative assembly was at Burlington. 

The Rev. Mr, Salter, the author, has been a resident of the state sixty- 
one years, and is well known throughout the interior. The book is illus- 
trated by the portraits of Lieut. Zebulou Pike, Jonathan Carver. Thomas 
Jefferson, Meriwether Lewis, Wm. Clark, Rufus King, Albert M. Lea, 
Henry Dodge, John C. Calhoun, James W. Grimes, Augustus C, Dodge, 
John Chambers, Black Hawk, Keokuk, the first school house in lowa, the 
first capitol of Wisconsin territory. 





BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE, CAPTAIN CHARLES DE LANGLADE. By 
Publius V. Lawson. Geo. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 


The history of Charles de Langlade is connected closely with old 
Mackinaw and the state of Wisconsin, The Fox Indians were at one time 
quite numerous in that state, but afterward moved southwest, and their 
survivors are still living in the state of lowa, Langlade was a leader of 
the Indian bands and was a pioneer at Mackinaw and Green Bay. He led 
the Menonimees against the Fox Indians at Butte Desmorts. He was with 
Montcalm at Ticonderogo. He was leader of the Potowatomies, who had 
their villages at the lower end of Lake Michigan. He was at Fort 
Duquesne in 1755. He was at Quebec at the time of Genera} Wolfe’s 
death in 1759. He received a sword from Louis XV, in 1760, and became 
commander of the Northwest. He was at Green Bay at the time of the 
massacre at Mackinaw, The Winnebagoes were then in Wisconsin. He 
was familiar with the war with Pontiac, led the Western savages in the 
American Revolution, and in 1788 sent a war hatchet among the Wisconsin 
Indians, to raise them against the Americans, by the hand of his nephew, 
Gautier. Gautier: passed the present site of DePere, Kaukauna, and 
Appleton, Butte Desmorts; went south to Lake Koshkonong, hoping to 
enlist the Winnebagoes and Sacs, but found they were gone and the village 
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deserted. He went across the prairie to Prairie du Chien, and then up the 
river to St. Croix. He held a council with the Chippewas; also visited the 
city of St. Paul, where were gathered the Sioux and some Winnebagoes. 
Assembling all the clansmen on the river, they took canoes and swiftly 
sped down the river to Prairie du Chien, where was a village of the Foxes. 
He here gathered a small band, which he led up the Wisconsin and down 
the Fox, passing Menasha and Neenah, to Green Bay, and then across the 
lake to Mackinaw, with a party composed of Sioux, Foxes, Sacs, Winne- 
‘bagoes, lowas and Menominees, amounting to 550 warriors, who were ready 
to join the French and to fight the Bostonians. The capture of Kaskaskia 
by Col. George Rogers Clark defeated the project. 
Langlade was prominent in the early history of Wisconsin, and was 
the leader of the French who were settled at Green Bay, where he died. 


FROM THE WEST TO THE WEST; ACROSS THE PLAINS TO OREGON. By 
Abigail Scott Dunway. Chicago: McClurg & Co. 


The author of this book was a pioneer in Oregon as early as 1852, and 
wrote a little book entitled “Captain Gray’s Company; or, Crossing the 
Plains, and Living in Oregon.” She has supplemented the narrative by 
what might be called an historical novel, the scene of which is also laid in 
Oregon, but the incidents which occurred in the overland journey are made 
prominent. - It is difficult to distinguish between the real facts and the 
fiction, but those who enjoy reading about adventures on the Plains and the 
Far West will find much to interest them in the volume. 


THE PROPHETS AND THE PromisF, being for Substance the Lectures 
for 1902-1903 on the Stone Foundation in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary by the Rev. Willis Judson Beecher D. D., Professor of the 
Hebrew Language in the Theological Seminary of Auburn, N. Y. 
Thomas B. Crowell & Company, Publishers. 


The author of this book, who has been long a professor of Hebrew in 
the Theological Seminary of Auburn, takes the ground that the first great 
period of prophecy was in the time of the patriarchs. Prophetic character 
is attributed to Adam, Seth, Enoch, Abel, Noah, and others, and Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob had prophetic gifts, that Miriam, the sister of Moses, was 
a prophetess. The character of a prophet is descsibed in Chapter !V. 

The prophetic frenzy is referred to as a sort of religious excitement. 
In the career of Isaiah national issues-are made the subjects of the proph- 
ecy, The prophets were evangelistic preachers; they were also the literary 
men of the period. Marvelous achievements were accomplished by the 
prophets. The strength of Sampson was a gift which was akin to proph- 
ecy. The prophecy was in contrast to the augury which came to the 
priests when consulting the flight of birds, and to the strange raphsodies of 
the priests of Delphi. The teaching of the prophets was by symbols. The 
Torah was a revelation, sometimes oral and sometimes written. Revela- 
tion came through the Torah. The promise which was given to the patriots 
was perpetuated by the priests and prophets; renewed to the different 
kings, and was continued till the Messianic times. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTE, SHOWING THE OPERATION, EXPENDITURES, AND CONDITION 
OF THE INSTITUTION FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1903. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1904. 


This report is an unusually interesting one and contains many things of 
great value to archeologists. It contains a description of the frozen mam- 
moth in Siberia; the antiquity of the lion in Greece; and an article on the 
ancient Hittites; also one on hieroglyphic writings by Cyrus Thomas; ex- 

lorations in Chinese Turkestan, with plates; an article on the Corean 
anguage; an account of Theodore Momsen;:and many other interesting 
articles. : 
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